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EDITORIAL 


SINCE MOST GO TO COLLEGE 


Those arguing for higher standards and a more academic curriculum 
often meet this rejoinder: “Yes, but what do you intend for the great 
majority who leave school at or before the end of high school and never 
go on to college?” As oversimplified and as misleading as this type of 
argument has been, it has lost the little relevance it once had now that 
the figures show that a majority of youth who complete high school are 
continuing immediately in some form of post-high school work. More- 
over, an increasing share are attempting a bachelor’s degree course of 
some kind. 

In judging schooling both current and long-range goals should be 
used as criteria. Schooling needs to make sense both here and now to 
teachers, pupils, and parents and in the long-run perspective of how well 
it serves the pupil after he has left school. Each earlier grade in school 
will continue inevitably and properly to be assessed partly—although not 
perhaps as exclusively as in the past—in terms of how well it has pre- 
pared for future schooling. 

As entry to the labor market increasingly requires a college diploma, 
the pressure for more high school graduates to go to college will mount. 
Admission to college is likely to be more difficult as facilities will lag 
behind demand for places. It is not fully clear whether the amount of 
formal training represented in the baccalaureate is necessary and bene- 
ficial in all instances, or merely a requisite status symbol for many. 

In October of 1957 we warned in these columns of Trouble Ahead 
in High School-College Relations and called for more discussion of the 
problem by high schools and colleges. Now, four years later, with 
bulging enrollments engulfing the colleges the need for discussion, clari- 
fication, and agreement on the problem is even more pressing. Relations 
between high schools and colleges, always uneasy, have a new sense of 
urgency today. In the past, the high school and the college, when they 
had nothing more promising to do, hurled epithets at each other, usually 
from a relatively safe and detached position. It was good, clean fun. The 
high school accused the college of too minute prescription, and the col- 
lege pointed to lax standards and poor preparation of students in the 
basic subjects necessary for college entrance. It seemed not to occur to 
the high schools that the colleges might have some constructive advice 
to offer as to what subjects and what manner of study were most likely 
to be valuable in preparing for college. Neither did it appear to occur 
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to college professors of academic subjects that the high school teachers 
of those subjects were their own major students of a few years earlier, 
that at least part of any of the alleged shortcomings might be traced to 
their own doorsteps in the colleges. The argument, however, was not 
carried on in too serious tones. Now these halcyon days of yesteryear 
are over. The standards of education, achieved both in high school and 
college, have become crucial matters affecting the national interest. 

College admission requirements and standards exert a powerful in- 
fluence upon high school education, irrespective of whether high schools 
like it or colleges realize the consequences of their actions. Indication 
of their influence may be noted in the immediate and recurring question 
raised by high school teachers whenever any change is proposed in the 
secondary school program. What will the colleges think? Will they 
accept it? High schools today are in the midst of a period of experimen- 
tation and change in which the possibilities for improvement are unpre- 
cedented. College admission requirements and standards may be decisive 
either in advancing constructive change or in blocking it, depending on 
the nature of the standards set, the way they are formulated and stated, 
and the manner of their administration. At this juncture in the develop- 
ment of high school education, the setting of a new pattern of college 
admission standards may be one of the most important and far-reaching 
steps that could be taken. 

A central question is whether colleges can in the future set their 
standard for admission so as to promote excellence and at the same time 
encourage high schools to be flexible and imaginative in its pursuit. Al- 
though the way is difficult we believe that it can be done if there is but 
the will. But colleges will need to bring high schools into the discussion 
as they formulate these standards rather than to act unilaterally as they 
have altogether too much in the past. 

As high school and college teachers increasingly meet to discuss their 
common concern with the quality of education provided for youth, we 
are struck with the similarity rather than the differences of their views 
of the aims of schooling. There is agreement, for example, that the school 
should aim to develop students with inquiring minds, not to stuff them 
full of factual minutiae; that the goal is to develop students who are in 
reasonably full possession of the necessary tools for learning, especially 
for reading, writing, and mathematics. There is often agreement on how 
these objectives might be achieved, although the two groups do not see 
eye to eye as much on means as on ends. The reason probably lies largely 
in the fact that high schools must teach students of all abilities under 
circumstances of heavier teacher load and a different student motivation 
which results from required rather than voluntary attendance—circum- 
stances quite different from those confronting the colleges. 

In the past a disturbing tendency in high school-college relations has 
been a disposition on the part of the colleges to assume that they might 
better assure achievement of the ends they desire by also prescribing 
the means. For example, for students to become competent in writing, 
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reading, and speaking (the ends), all students should take 3 units of 
English (the means); to become proficient in a foreign language (ends) 
all students should take at least 2 years of a foreign language (means). 
In this latter instance, the striking absurdity of the manner in which the 
college has related ends and means is apparent. In setting a specific 
number of units of credit they have prescribed inappropriately. We 
acted more wisely in earlier days. In the 1600’s Harvard entrance re- 
quirements were not so many units or years of study of Latin and Greek, 
but rather “To read Latin extemporaneously and decline in Greek.” But 
over the years, competence in a foreign language gradually slipped out 
as a requirement, and was replaced by the requirement of a specified 
number of units of credit. The end was lost sight of. Fortunately, a re- 
versal appears about to take place. In both high schools and colleges 
concern is turning to competence in a foreign language, leaving the 
means, it may be hoped, to the teachers in the schools where the instruc- 
tion takes place. Competence in a language, as demonstrated through 
testing, is being discussed increasingly as a requirement for entrance 
to college. 

It seems quite likely that tests in a variety of subjects will be increas- 
ingly used for college admission. The immediate reaction of the high 
schools has been one of resistance. High schools are too familiar with 
tests not to be aware of their weaknesses, limitations, and possible abuses. 
Nonetheless, the high schools and the colleges ought to look at this prob- 
lem together, for it may be that this trend toward achievement testing 
(demonstrated competence, if this be a more palatable way of stating 
the idea) may be turned into a constructive move, especially if it is ac- 
companied by a necessary correlative move in which the college at the 
same time abandons its specific unit and subject prescriptions so that 
the means may be left to the high schools. 

The problem that confronts us now is this: the colleges are inclined 
to want to prescribe both the ends and the means. In its most extreme 
form they want to detail subjects, length of study, means, and standards. 
This view takes too little into account the differences in individuals and 
our historical commitment to recognize, protect, and encourage them. It 
relegates the high school into nothing more than a service agency for 
the colleges, a condition which is not even conducive to eliciting the 
best kind of college-preparatory education. Teachers need encourage- 
ment and assistance from their colleagues in the colleges but not in the 
prescriptive, distrustful manner implied in the view described above. 

Historically, each higher unit in the educational system makes as- 
sumptions concerning entrance standards. These assumptions may be 
based upon a realistic appraisal of what has actually gone before, or 
what it is hoped has gone before. Though some discrepancy between 
the two is perhaps inevitable, when the gap becomes wide, as it has 
today, a serious problem exists. 

Actually the high schools and the colleges are closer together than 
either believes or than their published utterances at times would lead 
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the public to conclude. Especially do they agree on aim. Both are 
struggling to find more appropriate means, and it would be well at this 
time for the colleges to exercise a little restraint and humility. Greater 
results will be achieved if, instead of displaying a truculent, superior at- 
titude, the academic scholars were to offer a helping hand to their col- 
leagues teaching in the high schools, to assist them in discovering better 
means to realize the ends both want. And the all too easy substitute of 
the educationist scapegoat has already outlived its usefulness. Encour- 
aging developments may be noted on the national scene as high school 
and college teachers work together in selecting appropriate curriculum 
content and methods in the different subject fields, e.g., in foreign lan- 
guages, science, mathematics. The same encouraging development ought 
to begin to take place as high school and college personnel come together 
to discuss appropriate admission standards in the different subjects. Too 
often the two sets of discussions go on as though they were unrelated. 
Realistic and honest discussion should deter much of the present non- 
sense about credit counting. If it became clear to everyone that the aim 
of the study of a foreign language—or for that matter any subject—was 
basic competence, and if effort were directed to developing the very best 
teaching methods and measures of competence, the confusion would be 
lessened on all sides. Even more important, the high schools would be 
encouraged to try different routes to the objective, and their energies un- 
leashed to tackle the central problem of developing competence. Achieve- 
ment of the objective would remain the central consideration in the mind 
of teacher and pupil alike. 
R. N. B. 





EAST-WEST COLLEGE 


The nation’s first international college, which was created only last spring with 
a $10,000,000 grant from Congress, is already in operation at the University of Hawaii 
in Honolulu. It has announced the availability of twenty-five scholarships to Amer- 
icans for the spring semester. 

The university's East-West Center was established as a place for cultural and 
technical interchange in a country which is located between the eastern and western 
worlds, and combines their two cultures within it. The center includes both an Inter- 
national College and an International ‘Training Agency. Undergraduates, graduate 
students and technical trainees may enroll in Asian and Pacific language and area 
studies or training in overseas operations. 

One-fifth of the scholarships offered to students of exceptional promise are re 
served for Americans, the balance for Asians. About 125 scholarships, covering two 
years of study at $3,710 to $4,310 per year, are available for 1960-61; another 250 for 
1961-62. Scholarships will increase in number each successive year and total 1,000 
by 1965. —The New York Times. 

For further description see Horace Sutton: “Where the Twain Shall Meet.” 
Saturday Review, Nov. 12, 1960. 








TEAM TEACHING 
IN GENERAL MUSIC CLASSES IN SAN DIEGO 


BY CHARLENE PAULLIN* 


During the past two years the San Diego City Schools have been 
experimenting with various staff utilization projects, primarily in team 
teaching. In this short time, enthusiasm for the team approach to teaching 
has grown on the part of teachers and administrators and an effort has 
been made to extend the use of teaching teams to more and more subject 
areas on a voluntary basis. This article reports on one of these teaching 
teams in the field of general music, which is being conducted at O’Farrell 
Junior High School. 


DESCRIPTION OF TEAM 


General Music is a required one semester course for seventh graders. 
Students are prograrmmed into sections in the usual manner, each section 
containing approximately 35 students. Two of these sections were com- 
bined for each of the three periods in which the team was operating. 

The team itself consists of the team leader, an experienced teacher 
in general and choral music, and two aides (four hours each). The team 
leader was chosen on the basis of her desire to experiment with the tech- 
niques of team teaching and her experience in the area of general music. 
The aides were both seniors majoring in music at San Diego State Col- 
lege and were recommended by their college supervisors. Of great ben- 
efit to the instructional program was the fact that one aide was a talented 
violinist who played with the San Diego Symphony Orchestra and that 
the other was a vocal major with considerable experience in San Diego 
Starlight Opera, operettas, and musicals. 

Since instruction was being carried on for three periods it was vital 
that the teacher’s preparation period coincide with the fourth hour of 


* Teacher of Music, O'Farrell Junior High School, San Diego, California. 
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the aides’ duty time. It is felt that without this hour for daily planning, 
consultation, and organization the team could not have succeeded. 

The team was under the guidance and supervision of the vice prin- 
cipal in charge of music and the city supervisor of music. In addition to 
the daily planning sessions by the team leader and her aides, monthly 
meetings were held to allow all of the personnel above and the school 
principal to evaluate techniques and outcomes as well as to explore fur- 
ther ideas and objectives. 


OBJECTIVES 


These are the stated objectives for all teaching teams in San Diego 
as set forth in the Third Report on Staff Utilization Studies by Lee L. 
Bloomenshine, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Schools: 


1. To extend the use of available, skilled teachers with a large group 
of students 

2. To provide for effective instruction using some non-credentialed 
services in lieu of services of regularly certificated teachers 

3. To assist in the recruiting of competent persons to be teachers of 
the future 

4. To improve the quality of instruction by a team approach 


DuTiEs OF THE TEAM LEADER 


The duties of the team leader are: 


1. To plan the semester course content 

2. To present all large group presentations 

3. To coordinate the duties of the aides 

4. To direct the daily program 

5. To evaluate the instructional program periodically 


DuTIEs OF THE AIDES 


The duties of the aides are: 


A. Clerical duties 

. Typing, dittoing, and mimeographing team materials 
. Class organization (work with monitors and class secretaries ) 
. Attendance (roll, census cards, etc. ) 

. Records (enter grades, etc. ) 
. Issuing of instructional materials 
. Assisting teacher in parent contact 

. Help in securing A-V materials 

. Instructional assistance duties 
1. Room environment (bulletin boards, displays, etc. ) 
2. Help students on special projects 
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. Supervision during study periods and assemblies 

. Research for instructional materials 

. Individual and committee help 

Assistance with extracurricular activities 

Marking and correcting papers 

. Follow up on teacher presentations 

Making resource presentations 

. Orientation of students who have enrolled late or have been 
absent 


SHBADAA 


_ 


CoMPARISON OF LARGE AND SMALL Group ACTIVITIES 


Those activities which can be handled as well in a large group as in 
an average class are: 


1. Presentation of films 

2. Reading instructional material 
3. Listening to records 

4, Demonstrations 

5. Student concerts 


Those activities which can be handled better in a large group are: 


1. Group singing 

2. Lectures 

3. Completing work sheets (if aides are present to help individual 
students ) 


Those activities which can best be handled in small groups are: 


. Review sessions 

. Remedial work 

. Instrumental experiences 
a. Autoharp 
b. Rhythm instruments 

‘ec. Tone bells 

. Voice problems 

. Group discussions 

. Individual testing 


In evaluating the results of a team two questions must be answered 
affirmatively if the results are to be considered effective and valuable. 
These questions are, 1) Are the students receiving as good an education 
as they would have received in a regular class, and 2) Are the students 
receiving a better education with the team set-up—and if so, in what ways? 

Individual and group test results indicate that students are achieving 
at least as well as, if not better than in an ordinary general music class. 
The use of more study sheets and more carefully selected resource mate- 
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rials made possible by the clerical assistance of the non-credentialed aides 
seems to give students a broader understanding of the unit being covered. 
Once the mechanics of operating as a team were routinized, the initial 
slow start was soon overcome and it was possible to cover study units 
at about the same pace as in previous regular music classes. 

In the area of those special skills inherent in the music program, such 
as singing and playing of instruments, the team situation is far superior. 
Singing was handled in the large group with one member of the team 
directing, one playing the piano, and the third circulating among the stu- 
dents helping with music reading, part singing, or rhythm accompani- 
ments. There was a much greater degree of participation on the part of 
the students as well as a better quality of musical achievement. 

During the large group activities one aide could work with small 
groups ranging in number from three to ten and help them acquire a 
great deal of proficiency on instruments like the autoharp, tone bells, 
and rhythm instruments which in turn made the class singing a more 
desirable esthetic experience. Students having trouble finding their vocal 
range, especially boys with changing voices, were also helped in small 
groups. In a regular general music class a teacher can usually only touch 
upon these aspects due to time and supervisory problems. 

Another outcome of the team situation was a greater ease of engender- 
ing enthusiasm for civic cultural endeavors. Many more students were 
eager to buy tickets for the Young People’s Concerts by the San Diego 
Symphony as a result of group discussions. It seemed, too, that more 
students reported having attended other concerts and musical events— 
both school sponsored and community-wide. 

Two other areas of concern are worthy of note for they are inherent 
in any team situation. One of these is discipline. Routines of classroom 
behavior must be formed at the very beginning of the semester. These 
become more complicated for the junior high school student as he is 
moved from room to room, thrown into smaller groups, and subdivisions 
of groups, and asked to demonstrate the same behavior toward three dif- 
ferent “teachers.” Added to these difficulties is the lack of experience by 
the aides in handling students. However, once the desired standards be- 
come habitual and routines are established, the initial insecurities are 
eliminated and it is possible to run things more smoothly. There were 
actually fewer serious discipline problems because of better parent con- 
tact and more time for student conferences. 

The second area is that of physical plant facilities. Since general 
music was taught in the choral room there was no problem in large 
group presentations. However, the inaccessibility of adjacent rooms was 
at times a deterrent to small group discussions. This was overcome to a 
degree by implementing available space with the use of the auditorium 
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and other vacant classrooms. Two practice rooms adjoining the choral 
room were ideal for small group projects. One large room with several 
sliding partitions would allow wider diversification. 

The nature of the aides’ abilities and backgrounds contributed greatly 
to the variety and interest of the course. Both aides were used as re- 
source persons and were each able to give several large group presenta- 
tions in the areas of vocal and instrumental music. While both had 
planned to go into teaching they reiterated the feelings of other aides 
concerning the program and expressed the belief that serving as an aide 
is an invaluable teacher training experience and that they would feel 
much more secure in their practice teaching assignments because of it. 


SUMMARY 


Team teaching in general music can and does work. More students 
can be taught by one teacher. The varied backgrounds of three people 
plus consistent, careful planning cannot help but produce a richer, more 
rewarding classroom experience. Any disadvantages are far outweighed 
by the advantages. 





IDENTIFICATION OF ABILITY AND TALENT 


Schools which have established special programs are convinced that giftedness in 
general intellectual capacity or in some special talent is far more widespread than 
they had originally supposed and that a substantial proportion of the children in each 
school need specific provision for the full realization of their capacities. It is recog- 
nized too that high talent and ability are not discovered by a single simple test or at 
a single age level. A variety of means are necessary to discover the children who 
should be offered special courses, and flexibility is needed to assure rapid correction 
of earlier decisions on placement which have proved to be mistakes. Children with 
cultural backgrounds widely different from the usual community culture present a 
particular challenge in identification of ability and talent not easily disclosed by the 
tests now available and in guidance which will encourage the development of these 
abilities and talents which may not have been highly valued in their cultural heri- 
tage. Yet, unusual ability and talent are found widely dispersed both culturally and 
geographically. 








A CITIZEN’S VIEW 
OF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES 


BY LUCILLE WHEATON’* 


It is with a feeling of trepidation and inadequacy that I share my 
attitudes and experiences concerning citizens’ committees with a group 
of educators. Although my contacts with lay committees have been lim- 
ited, I have given much thought to this matter. This makes it possible 
to offer you the reactions of a participating and interested citizen. 

I wish to discuss citizens’ committees in general, because I believe 
that many of the basic principles apply to any group of laymen called 
upon to act in an advisory capacity. I have served on two citizens’ com- 
mittees this past winter, and at the risk of appearing presumptious, I 
will enumerate the principles that became apparent to me as desirable 
rules of the game. 


A. Need 
There should be a demonstrated need for a citizens’ committee. 
There should be a precise problem that requires public under- 
standing, the solution of which will require public support. There 
are certainly enough pitfalls inherent in these committees to make 
it an unnecessary risk to enter into one without good cause. How- 
ever, I find it hard to imagine that an administrator or board of 
trustees would take on such a program capriciously, perhaps be- 
cause everyone else is doing it. I rather imagine that the opposite 
is true—that those administrators and trustees who do favor such 
committees, regard them as a necessary evil to be called into being 
only when absolutely necessary. 

B. Careful selection 
1. The committee should be, as nearly as possible, a cross-section 

of the responsible members of the community. 


* President, Delano (California) Council, P.T.A. 
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. There should be an articulate spokesman for each of the view- 
points that will probably become the dominant ones. If the sub- 
ject matter is such that it is not clear in advance just what 
stands different members will take, at least you can provide 
both conservative and liberal thinking people. These people 
usually tend to be on opposite ends of a discussion no matter 
what the subject being considered. In other words, provision 
should be made for a variety of opinion. 

. Efforts should be made to shun the hothead and the trouble- 
maker, especially those who like to talk too much. 

. Include some women on the committee. This is not a facetious 
position, but rather it is a matter of hard-headed business sense. 
A woman has certain abilities to offer that are invaluable. She 
generally has more time to devote to such an activity than a 
man; at least, her time schedule is more flexible. A woman is 
not above hard work and attention to detail. A woman’s view 
might possibly provide for this variety of opinion mentioned 
earlier. Last, but not least, she usually can convince at least 
one other member of the public—her husband. 

. Clear objectives 
1, Define clearly what is expected of the members of this com- 
mittee. The committee should understand the exact matter to 
be considered by it. There have been some citizens’ committees 
formed that refused to conclude their proceedings and became 
something of a Frankenstein to their creators. 

. The scope of their assignment should not be too great. 

. The committee should understand the probable length of time 
it is expected to function. 

. The services of the school staff available to them should be 
understood. 

. The committee should be advised of the general rules of proce- 
dure, such as the selection of the chairman. The chairman 
should be a lay citizen rather than a school official. 

. The committee should be told what will be done with their 
recommendations. It should understand that it is an advisory 
group only. 

In answering the inevitable question, “Of what value is a citizens’ 
committee?”, three functions are suggested to be served through this 
group process: 

1. Public relations 


2. Adherence to democratic principles 
3. Education of the layman about school matters 
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The question of public support is a matter none of you as educators 
dare ignore for a moment. When returning from San Francisco one day 
last week, an elderly lady was overheard discussing the difficulty of pleas- 
ing the public. Her statement was, “They’re the hardest people in the 
world to please.” Educators will not only agree with this point of view, 
but would further acknowledge that it is one of their more important 
objectives. A citizens’ committee, well-organized and conducted, can be 
an invaluable tool in winning public favor and support, especially in these 
days of public criticism of not only school programs but also of the new 
and imaginative answers to these criticisms developed by educators. 

Secondly, the function of citizens’ committees adheres to fundamental 
democratic principles. It is imperative that the citizen of today become 
more involved in the important concerns of our society. He must feel 
a direct responsibility for the proper functioning of government and re- 
lated areas of public affairs. It is only by being allowed to take an active 
part in these matters that this feeling of responsibility is developed. Shut 
out the citizen and tell him it is none of his business, and you not only 
lose his support and his talent, but you hinder him from assuming his 
proper role as an active and contributing member of a democratic society. 

The third and last value submitted is that of educating the layman 
about public school affairs. Developing a belief in the importance of 
education is where the greatest good in citizens’ committees lies. Lay 
people who participate in these meetings are certain to become more in- 
formed about school matters. It was Paul Woodring who stated in his 
book, A Fourth of a Nation, that the purpose of education is to teach 
people to make the right decisions. Administrators have been given the 
privilege of making decisions on school matters, but actually the citizens 
themselves are responsible for these decisions. By and large, the admin- 
istrators give the people the type of education the people want. Any of 
you who have had trouble putting across new ideas in your community 
know the difficulty of going against public opinion. Because of this, it 
is vital that the decisions about the schools be as informed and wise as 
possible. One of the prime responsibilities of educators is the education 
of the public about education. It is in this realm that the citizens’ com- 
mittees make their most valuable contributions. 








THE ROLE OF DEAN OF GIRLS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY LOREENE BELL* 


Klein has said that from his viewpoint “the chief mental hygiene task 
of the schools is not so much to prevent actual mental breakdown as 
to re-enforce and amplify the functions of the ideal home in building 
up wholesome and socially constructive attitudes.” This philosophy of 
ameliorative mental hygiene seems to be a safe, sane, and realizable pro- 
gram. If educators are charged by society with instilling the American 
way of life into its young, an innate part of this assignment is to help 
youngsters evolve balanced personalities and accept their roles in our cul- 
ture, which includes a personal enjoyment of the good life; a wholesome, 
happy one. 

Now, in a practical sense, what can a dean of girls in a junior high 
school contribute to the mental well-being of youngsters? The contribu- 


tion may be fivefold in its ultimate purpose of improving the mental 
health of children. 


1. To maintain good personal mental health. 

2. To assist in alleviating or diminishing emotional stresses in teachers. 
3. To improve the understanding of the parental role. 

4. To aid youth in accepting personal responsibility or self-guidance. 
5. To help boys and girls in their peer relationships. 


Individuals with personal-emotional difficulties cannot adequately pro- 
vide help to others who may be emotionally disturbed. A lack of personal 
insight prevents a clear understanding of mental health. This is not to 
say that every person working with children must be devoid of personal 
problems. But the ability to understand them and to cope with them is 


* Dean of Girls, Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California. 
1D. B. Klein, Mental Hygiene, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956, p. 582. 
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essential. Such personal insight is of immeasurable value in understand- 
ing the problems and anxieties of others. Emotionally maladjusted indi- 
viduals have no place on the school staff. Maintaining a well-balanced 
personal life is important to good mental health. 

The dean who permits her personal life to revolve around her suc- 
cesses or failures in education loses her perspective of life as a balanced 
whole. Conversely, the dean who refuses or neglects to include in her 
personal life those members and programs of her field in favor of social 
events completely foreign to her work may develop greater frustrations 
and conflicts. The integration of work and play leads to a well-balanced 
personality. 

By what miraculous formula may a dean or girls’ vice principal create 
such a personality? She might follow this recipe: 


1) two parts of hard, dedicated work 
2) one part ability to “roll with the punches” 
3) one part ability to accept defeat 
4) two parts ability to laugh at herself 
5) two parts socializing with educators 
6) one part socializing with non-educators 
7) one part diversified activities 
8) one part diversified creative efforts 
9) two parts self-improvement 
10) ten parts of enjoying teen-agers as finite humans who are not yet 
adults 


While it would be impossible and highly unwise to try to become a 
psychologist to teachers, it is possible to help diminish the emotional 
stresses to which teachers seem to be persistent victims. Personality con- 
flicts between teachers and students can be eliminated by such measures 
as a change in the student's schedule. Many discipline problems in the 
classroom which bring stress to teacher and students can be reduced by 
conferences with the teacher and the student(s), in which insight is 
gained by the discussion of all factors involved, including teacher-student 
classroom responsibilities. A healthy classroom is one in which optimum 
pupil-teacher relationships are present. A better understanding of the 
total situation often improves pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relationships. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to remind pupils and teachers that liking 
each other is not an essential to learning, even though it may make the 
learning atmosphere more pleasant. Sometimes, it is good just to be the 
interested and compassionate listener to the junior high school teacher 
who is exhausted and despairing after a day with active teen-age children 
or after a session with a defiant one. Sometimes, the new teacher does not 
need advice but just the knowledge that someone knows and cares. 
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Helping parents to understand adolescent behavior and conflicts will 
improve their relationship with their siblings. Parents often feel that 
problems with their children are unique. An awareness of the universality 
of teen-age growing pains will help to alleviate feelings of anxiety. This 
can be accomplished through such channels as personal conferences or 
talks to the P.T.A. Parents should also understand that the role of the 
school is an extension in many ways of the role of the parent, but it is 
not a replacement for parental guidance. The parent is primarily respon- 
sible for and most effective in changing child behavior or in assisting 
the youngster to arrive at full and rich maturity. The parent should be 
helped to realize that he is living with and guiding an immature and 
flexible personality, not a “pint-sized” adult. Frustrations must of neces- 
sity arise but sometimes just being fair, firm, and consistent will bring 
unexpected rewards in adolescent growth. 

There is always the anxious parent with the first teen-age child. Such 
a parent is frightened and uncertain about this wild, giddy, unpredict- 
able being, and wonders about the articles he reads about the teen-age 
generation. The calmness and reassurance that the dean is able to pro- 
vide may be all that is needed. For the truly disturbed child, the dean 
is in a position to suggest counseling techniques or refer to agencies or 
clinics when necessary. 

The child is after all the most important person in the school. His 
relationships with his teachers and his peers are of primary importance. 
His attitudes toward and as a result of curricular activities are the ulti- 
mate test of their validity and worth. 

The boy or girl who consistently blames teachers, parents, or friends 
for personal difficulties needs help in accepting responsibility for per- 
sonal actions and growth. His physical, mental, and emotional matura- 
tion must be kept in steady balance if he is to mature. His ability to 
gain perspective about himself is a sign of his growth. 

The sullen or defiant child is often so because of his inner misery and 
lack of self respect. If the dean can help him to learn to like and under- 
stand himself, he will not long need external guidance. 

Children, as all humans, are constantly learning how to accept and 
adjust to their peers. Some discover early how to make such adjust- 
ments. Some need help at almost regularly scheduled sessions. 

The child who is often alone or persistently in fights with his peers 
has a special problem. It may take long and careful work to help. It 
may require more specialized training than the dean is able to give. In- 
troducing him to socially accepted peers, providing him with opportu- 
nities to engage in extracurricular activities with other children, and 
giving him consistent but reasonable attention often help him to feel 
important among his peers. 
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When children who are normally good friends quarrel with each 
other, sometimes a mutual conference with the dean is all that is needed 
_ to break an impasse. They may even be left to themselves for a few mo- 
ments to discuss in an objective atmosphere the misunderstandings which 
separated them. 

If the child understands himself as an adolescent, he will be able to 
cope with many of his personal anxieties. If he believes that adults un- 
derstand his needs and love him, he will not feel alien in his culture. If 
he comprehends his role as a student, he will be more likely to accept his 
responsibility in the classroom, as well as his need for self-improvement. 
If he grasps the role of the teacher and of his parents, he will be less 
apt to resent seemingly arbitrarily imposed adult authority. Sometimes 
these understandings come from personal contact with deans, sometimes 
from his teachers, sometimes from his parents, sometimes from his peers, 
and sometimes from opportunities to “think things through” for himself. 

Probably the greatest contribution a dean can make to the total school 
atmosphere is to be mentally healthy; to remember that all individuals 
possess dignity as human beings; to recognize the almost continuous 
presence of anxieties because of conflicts within our culture; to be fair, 
firm, and consistent; and to maintain a sense of humor. 





THE NEW IMAGE OF THE SCHOOL 


“If schools are to encourage learning instead of inhibiting it, they must be organ- 
ized in such a way as to encourage each individual to move at his own pace toward 
goals appropriate for him. To accomplish this, ways must be found of varying the 
size and composition of groups in order to take into account both the particular kinds 
of experience to be provided and the ability of particular students to profit by given 
bodies of content and modes of instruction. Through wider use of the library and of 
self-teaching devices, each learner should be helped to move at his own pace, and 
much more time set aside for independent study. In well-organized schools where 
motivation for learning is high, many students may well spend up to half of each 
school day in the library, a laboratory, or a workshop of some kind. Technological 
progress, while creating new problems for schools, is also providing devices which 
may be used to facilitate and individualize learning. 

“A new image of the school is emerging, one in which the focus will be on learn- 
ing rather than on teaching, and in which teaching will be not so much a means of 
imparting knowledge as a way of managing a great variety of resources for learning 
and of creating situations through which learning progress may be motivated, system- 
atized, and appraised. The aims of the school will be more sharply defined and will 
emphasize cultivation of the powers to reflect upon ideas, to weigh evidence, to reach 
and test conclusions, and to enter as fully as possible into the highest achievements 
and aspirations of mankind.” 

—Francis S..Chase in Education Looks Ahead. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1960, p. 37. 





WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN THE JuNIOR Hic SCHOOL 


Stanford University has accredited the newly instituted San Francisco 
Unified School District 9th grade, junior high school, course in biology. 

Biology as a laboratory science in the 9th grade is now operative in 
five junior high schools of San Francisco. 

Curriculum Coordinator Joseph B. Hill of the San Francisco Unified 
School District has announced that the newly instituted courses in biol- 
ogy have been accredited by Stanford University, as meeting certain re- 
quirements for college entrance. 

Rixford K. Snyder, Director of Admissions for Stanford University, 
has recently notified the San Francisco Unified School District that the 
university admissions staff is in unanimous agreement that any course in 
biology taught at the 9th grade level under the conditions outlined would 
“certainly meet Stanford University’s recommendation” that biology be 
a part of the high school program. 


PILOT PROGRAM 

Herbert Hoover Junior High School embarked on a pilot program in 
biology in September of 1959 and continued during the succeeding year. 

This initial phase of the new San Francisco biology program estab- 
lished a prototype to be followed and improved upon by other junior 
high schools. 

The second phase in the establishment of the new course included 
programs in four additional junior high schools: A. P. Giannini, Aptos, 
Marina, and Portola. 

These schools began the teaching of laboratory science in the 9th 
grade with one or two sections in each school in addition to one or more 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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sections of general science. 
Equipment was borrowed from several high schools in order to main- 
tain the program pending approval and purchase of the equipment needed. 
State National Defense Education Act funds are expected to facilitate 
the new program. 


THIRD PHASE 

In September of 1961, five additional junior high schools are expected 
to be included in the new project. Planning for this phase of the pro- 
gram is well under way and will include Everett, Francisco, Horace 
Mann, James Lick, and Presidio Junior High Schools. 

A final phase of the program, which has been tentatively set for the 
fall of 1962, will make the program universal to the Junior High School 
Division in San Francisco. 

BACKGROUND 

The program, which was initiated during the 1959-1960 school year, 
began in the classes of Lawrence Halling of Herbert Hoover Junior High 
School. 

Preparation for the new biology course was carried on under the di- 
rection of Curriculum Assistant Richard Pierce and junior and senior high 
school science teachers. 

Biology heretofore, has been a tenth grade science offered in the Dis- 
trict’s senior high schools. 

The addition of the new ninth grade program is based on several 
premises: 


(1) Adequate supplies and equipment will be provided to permit the 
teaching of the course as a laboratory science. 

(2) The course of study and textbooks used in biology in the ninth 
grade will be the same as those approved and accepted for the 
tenth grade. 

(3) Students in the classes will be selected as capable of doing ac- 
celerated work. 


Wuat's HappenInc IN SENIOR AND Four-Year Hicu ScHoo.s 


Lee L. Bloomenshine, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Second- 
ary Schools, San Diego Unified School District reports: 

A two-year experiment in staff utilization was begun in September, 
1958 in four secondary schools in San Diego—Crawford and Lincoln high 
schools and Gompers and Mann junior high schools. The new O'Farrell 
Junior High was added to the group the following year. 

The objectives of the experiment, as determined by local adminis- 
trators, were four in number: (1) To extend the use of available skilled 
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teachers over a large group of students; (2) To provide for effective in- 
struction through the use of non-credentialed aides in lieu of regularly 
certificated teachers; (3) To assist in the recruiting of competent people 
to be teachers of the future; and (4) To improve the quality of instruc- 
tion by the team approach. 

Teachers were asked to volunteer for participation with the nine 
teaching teams formed during the first year; the number was increased 
to thirteen in the second year. San Diego State College students were 
used as non-credentialed aides. 

A variety of subjects were taught by the teaching teams. At the high 
school level, they included physical education, U. S. history, English, and 
biology. Junior high school subjects included English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, drama, world geography, and typing. 

The official evaluation of the program was made by Dr. George A. 
Koester, professor of education at San Diego State College, using infor- 
mation obtained from class observation, interviews with teachers and 
aides, and time-diaries prepared by teachers and aides. Questionnaires 
were also completed by teachers and students and a limited program of 
achievement testing was carried out. 

Dr. Koester’s report lists the following inferences to be drawn: 


(1) The achievement of pupils appears to be equal to or greater than 
that of pupils of comparable ability in regular classes; 

(2) Pupils have more opportunities to develop the ability to do inde- 
pendent research and to engage in self-directed learning experi- 
ences; 

(3) Teachers have more opportunities to meet the differential needs 
of high ability and low ability pupils, for enrichment and reme- 
dial work; 

(4) Professional growth of the participating teachers was one of the 
two most important outcomes of the project; 

(5) There are a number of different ways in which teams might be 
organized and function—no one best approach was identified. 


The enthusiasm of classroom teachers and their willingness to accept 
the added responsibilities involved were basic to the project. Teachers 
found out that team teaching was hard work, but, at the same time, en- 
joyable and stimulating. They were willing to try out new ideas and 
new approaches and were not discouraged if some of these did not suc- 
ceed as they had hoped. 

It is interesting to note that, although the experiment has officially 
ended, teachers and administrators are still volunteering for the team 
teaching program and the technique is in use this year at seven second- 
ary schools. 
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The teachers developed these attitudes because of support from all 
school officials concerned with the program. Throughout the project, 
principals, consultants, the project coordinator, and other administrators 
actively encouraged the development of this attitude of freedom for ex- 
perimentation. 

Those values derived from the project can be attributed to a very 
high degree to this feeling that the project as a whole was a team project 
with the activities of the teams coordinated through the project admin- 
istrators, but not directed by them. 


INSUBORDINATE AND DisORDERLY PuPILs 


Quite frequently, technical items have significant implications for the 
successful administration of a school program. Following is a report 
concerning such an item from the Central Offices of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. Titled, “Procedures in Requesting Legal Action in Behalf 
of Insubordinate or Disorderly Pupils,” it states: 


I. INTRODUCTION 

1. A change in California legislation during 1959 now makes it 
possible for the school to bring to the attention of the juvenile 
court a pupil who is habitually insubordinate or disorderly. 
Section 700, subsection J, of the Welfare and Institutions Code 
has been used customarily to take action in behalf of a pupil 
who is habitually truant. It now applies also to a pupil “who 
is habitually insubordinate or disorderly while in attendance 
at school.” If used wisely and sparingly this legislative change 
can be a help both to the pupil and to the school. The author- 
ity of the court may be a means for improving a home situa- 
tion which has been a major factor in a pupil’s insubordination 
at school. This request for petition on grounds of insubordi- 
nation or disorderly conduct could well be one of the remedial 
measures used before an expulsion is initiated. 


Il. PREPARATION OF PRELIMINARY REQUEST 

1. A request for legal action for habitual insubordination is made 
when the help of the juvenile court is needed. This need is 
determined by the school administrator as a result of consul- 
tation with appropriate personnel such as the vice principal, 
the attendance area supervisor, the assistant supervisor of the 
Child Welfare and Attendance Branch, and others. The deci- 
sion to request such help involves professional judgment as 
to the efficacy and benefit of court action for the minor. 

. This action is limited to those minors who, during the current 
school year, are habitually insubordinate or disorderly while 
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in attendance at school. 


. The preparation of the form is a shared responsibility. The 


administrator or his designated assistant has the responsibility 
for recording the information on the face of the form. The 
assistant supervisor of the Child Welfare and Attendance 
Branch uses the reverse side for his report and may assist the 
school in editing the entire form to insure that the information 
is complete, accurate, properly documented, and up to date. 


. This request becomes a court record, and the reports of the 


administrator and the assistant supervisor may be read or 
shown to the parent, guardian, or attorney. 


. SUGGESTED REMEDIAL MEASURES BEFORE REQUEST 
IS INITIATED 


1 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 
7. 


Medical—recent medical examination. 

Referral to counselor for individual test. 

Changes in teachers and social adjustment transfers. 
Conferences with pupil and both parents—how many? results 
and attitude of pupil and parents? did minor admit insubordi- 
nation during conferences? 

Referral to assistant supervisor of attendance for work with 
both parents and minor. 

Suspensions. 

Referral to a community agency, if appropriate. 


. DOCUMENTATION. The minor, his parents, and/or his attor- 
ney have the same rights as any adult brought before a superior 
court—i.e., the right to have the allegations proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt, to have court rules of evidence apply, and to be 
faced by and to question those accusing him, Therefore, there 
must be witnesses and careful documentation. 


a 


A careful record in chronological order should be kept by the 
administrator. This record should show: 

. The times and places insubordination occurred. 

. Names of witnesses. 

. What was said. 

. Whether minor admitted or denied the allegation. 
e. Remedial measures attempted. 


. Several strong instances of insubordination or disorderly con- 


duct should be selected on which to base the principal allega- 
tion. These instances should have occurred during the current 
school year and involve if possible more than one teacher. ( Ex- 
ample: On January 6, 1960, Mrs. Anita Kennedy, Jane Doe’s 
teacher, reported that Jane threw a book at her in the class- 
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room of Truman School and said, “Keep away from me, you 
old bag!” On January 7, 1960, in the presence of Mrs. Wilson, 
girls’ vice principal, and Mrs. Doe, Jane’s mother, minor ad- 
mitted that she had thrown a book at the teacher and had 
said what was reported above. ) 


V. PROCESSING THE REQUEST 
1. The principal of the pupil’s home school initiates the action 
by having filled out the face sheet of the Request for Legal 
Action (Form 32.73) and refers it with the documentation, to 
the assistant supervisor of the Child Welfare and Attendance 
Branch for completion. 

. This preliminary copy is then forwarded to the supervisor of 
Boys’ or Girls’ Welfare for submission: 

a. On the elementary level to the assistant superintendent. 
b. On the secondary level to the administrative coordinator 
for approval of the assistant superintendent. 

. After approval by the assistant superintendent this prelim- 
inary copy will be returned to the supervisor of Boys’ or Girls’ 
Welfare who will prepare and forward a formal request for 
legal action to probation intake. 





SPACE TRAVEL OR EDUCATION 


James R. Killiam, former scientific adviser to President Eisenhower, has said that 
the billions now being spent annually by the United States to put a man into space 
should go instead to aid education. At ceremonies dedicating the new Alfred P. Sloan 
Laboratory of Mathematics and Physics, California Institute of Technology, Killian 
said the American people “must face up to the tough decision as to whether we can 
justify billions of dollars for man in space when our education system is so inade- 
quately supported. The image of America may be shaped by the quality of its inner 
life more than its exploits in space.” 


—Education U.S.A., Dec. 1960. 





SYMPOSIUM 


A New Partnership Between 
High Schools and Colleges? 


As the wave of enrollments moves through high schools and 
sweeps into the colleges, the problems of relationships between these 
two segments of the educational system are likely to become more 
urgent. In the planning of this symposium we entered upon the ven- 
ture in an optimistic frame of mind. We reasoned that as the colleges 
were confronted with some of the same kinds of problems presented 
by bulging numbers they might, in a sympathetic mood, discuss their 
mutual plight with the high schools, and that a new era of under- 
standing and cooperation might result. Could not a time of rising 
standards of college admissions be so managed to help rather than 
hinder high schools as they too attempt to strive for the new levels 
of excellence so needed in the decades ahead? 

In this vein we asked high school, junior college, and college and 
university representatives to view the problem and to comment on 
developments, difficulties, and promises. After reading the papers we 
have been moved to add a question mark to the original title of the 
symposium, for the tone of the discussion suggests the enormity of 
the problems and that high schools and colleges are still not fully 
communicating clearly with one another. We are grateful to the 
symposium contributors who have taken the time to delineate the 
problem, as they currently view it, and we commend their analysis to 
the readers of the Journal as they too come to grips with the necessity 
of improving the relationships between the high schools and the 
colleges. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY LLOYD D. BERNARD* 


In recent years many magazines have carried articles devoted prima- 
rily to admissions and enrollment quotas of well-known private colleges 
on the Eastern seaboard. Although these articles have rarely made clear 
exactly what colleges were being discussed, they have served to frighten 
parents and even high school administrators, and make them wonder 
whether qualified youngsters will have a chance to get a college edu- 
cation. The plans of California’s public higher education institutions to 
meet the needs of the future have been reported in newspapers only in 
terms of projected enrollments in 1965, 1975, or 2000. Consequently, 
readers have tended to remember only the large quantity of the projected 
figures, and even to equate them with present enrollment. 

Actually, none of the five University campuses offering undergraduate 
instruction is even close to its planned maximum enrollment, with the 
possible exception of the Berkeley campus, which with its 14,993 under- 
grauuates and 6,867 graduates is approaching its established maximum 
of 27,500 students. Enrollments for the Fall Semester of 1960 on the other 
four general campuses were as follows: Davis, 2883; Los Angeles (ex- 
cluding Medical Center), 16,559; Riverside, 1,635; Santa Barbara, 3,511. 
It must be remembered, too, that the expansion of the La Jolla campus 
and the establishment of two new general campuses will provide further 
facilities to enable the University to fulfill its commitments to the State 
in the future. The quality of instruction and research on these new cam- 
puses will be as carefully preserved as they have been on existing cam- 
puses. 

One could wish that journalistic attention had been directed to other 
policy statements than admission and enrollment projections, for they 


* Director of Relations with Schools, University of California. Dr. Bernard was 
assisted in the preparation of this statement by Dr. Verne Robinson, Associate Director 
of Relations with Schools. 
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are just as pertinent and just as basic. For example, the Board of Admis- 
sions and Relations with Schools, the University’s Faculty Senate Com- 
mittee which makes policy in matters of admission and accreditation of 
high school preparatory programs, has recorded its convictions that (1) 
the University should continue to admit all students who appear capable 
of satisfactorily completing the curriculum of their choice; (2) the Uni- 
versity should continue to serve the State according to this plan by adding 
competent faculty, by expanding facilities on the existing campuses, and 
by building new campuses where they are required; and (3) it is not the 
intention to raise or change the requirements for admission as a means of 
reducing the pressure of increasing numbers of students. 

In 1957 The Regents of the University of California adopted the re- 
port of its Committee on Educational Policy and thereby supported these 
principles. It reindorsed the functions of the University as outlined by 
the Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education: to provide 
instruction of able young men and women in the liberal arts and sciences, 
to provide training for the professions, and to perform research. The re- 
port went on to adopt explicitly the above policies in the following words: 


“A. Development of additional University of California campuses 
whenever such development is justified by conservative estimates 
of prospective demand for University enrollment. 

“B.” (Refers to a figure selected as maximum campus size. ) 

“C. The proportion of California residents of University age now ad- 
missible to the University shall not arbitrarily be reduced, but 
continuing efforts shall be made to refine and improve methods 
for identifying and admitting qualified students. The general 
standards of selection, whether for admission of undergraduate 
or of graduate students, shall be the same or comparable for all 
campuses of the University. 

“D. Continuance of a salary scale competitive with those of the most 
eminent universities in the United States and recruitment of fac- 
ulty members of high quality. 

“E. Seek appropriate student-faculty ratios with due allowance for 
the special requirements of lower division, upper division, and 
graduate instruction, respectively. 

“F. Attract more students of exceptional promise by making available 
larger numbers of loan funds, scholarships, fellowships, teaching 
and research assistantships, and by setting the honoraria and sti- 
pends at levels commensurate with the required academic train- 
ing and degree of responsibility. ...” 

( University Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 21-22). 


These statements of policy, even though they may lack news value, 
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are the ones which deserve to be better-known even among our profes- 
sional colleagues in the secondary schools. They state unequivocally the 
University’s firm resolve to continue to provide quality as well as quan- 
tity in its educational programs even for the freshmen and sophomores. 

The Master Plan has not affected these policies in any really radical 
fashion. In fact, it reconfirmed the University’s functions as set forth by 
the Restudy (cited above). The Master Plan’s recommendation for di- 
version to junior colleges of approximately 10 per cent of the lower divi- 
sion students who under present admission methods would have been 
eligible for admission to the State colleges or the University does not 
change these functions. It only hastens an observable trend: increasing 
numbers of eligible high school graduates have chosen to attend a junior 
college. Of those eligible for admission to the University as freshmen, 
only about one third enter the freshman class on some campus of the 
University. Admittedly, it is not easy to adjust admission methods so that 
an estimated 12% per cent of California’s high school graduates will be 
eligible for admission to the University rather than the estimated 15 
per cent presently qualified. The University’s Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools is currently studying ways and means of meeting 
the Master Plan’s recommendation, and we have confidence that it can 
and will be met. 

The present great concern at the University of California is for other 
aspects of the problem. As the Berkeley campus approaches its estab- 
lished maximum size, administrators and faculty committees are search- 
ing for ways to preserve cherished values. At persent it is believed that 
all qualified students will be admitted, but some may occasionally have 
to be advised that although they cannot be enrolled on the campus of 
their first choice, they will be welcomed at other University campuses 
with equally strong course offerings in their fields of concentration. The 
University administrators and faculty solicit suggestions from their col- 
leagues in the secondary schools for a means of making this diversion to 
other campuses equitable. It is also possible that enrollment in a given 
major on those campuses which are still far from their maximums may 
so severely tax the staff and facilities there that means of diversion may 
eventually have to be devised for them as well. Compared to the larger 
problem, however, such a situation will probably be a temporary one. 
Other related problems, such as a lack of student housing on a given 
campus, are matters which can be remedied in a relatively short time. 

Closely connected with the problem of diversion of students is the 
determination of the proper proportions of lower division, upper division, 
and graduate students on a comprehensive University campus. The Mas- 
ter Plan recommends that the number of undergraduates at the University 
be increased at a substantially lower rate than that of graduate students. 
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This recommendation implements the action of the Regents and the State 
Board of Education in 1955 that the University “emphasize policies lead- 
ing to the reduction of lower division enrollments in relation to those of 
the upper and graduate divisions.” Of the three. categories, however, 
only the graduate enrollment has no outside restrictions on its growth. 
Even with the best educational planning and adequate legislative support 
of the University, some campuses are likely to find their graduate pro- 
fessors and facilities overburdened. If this should happen, no additional 
graduate students could be accommodated on that campus until more 
professors and additional space and equipment were made available there. 

Apart from these considerations, what is the healthy proportion of 
the three levels of students on a University campus? Is it approximately 
one third each? Conceded that the University’s defined functions give 
priority to graduate and upper division students in that order, can the 
University afford to allow the proportion of lower division students on a 
given campus to drop below one third of its enrollment? 

These questions are not provoked by any serious doubts of the ability 
of public junior colleges to provide a good lower division education. 
Rather, they arise from widely-held University faculty opinion that they 
need the stimulation of teaching freshman and sophomore minds, that 
instructing lower division students complements directing a number of 
dissertations and conducting seminars of a highly technical nature. These 
questions, along with related topics, provide subjects for spirited debate, 
particularly at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

In the post-Sputnik climate of public opinion the perennial charge 
that the University’s admission pattern tended to place the high school 
curriculum in a strait jacket is rarely heard. Prominent California pri- 
vate universities have come out in support of an academic subject pattern 
which exceeds the requirements of the University’s Admission Method I. 
Graduation requirements of college preparatory curriculums in large Cali- 
fornia city systems also go beyond these ten or eleven units. Presumably 
it is only the small rural public high school that still notes any restrictive 
influence on curriculums that may be even partially attributed to Uni- 
versity decisions. In fact, concern has been expressed in the University 
that valuable vocational curriculums in the high schools may now suffer 
because the attention of the general public has been drawn almost ex- 
clusively to the college-preparatory curriculum. 

Several new issues of concern to both secondary schools and the Uni- 
versity have come to replace the old fear that the high school curriculum 
was being unduly restricted. The great expansion of testing programs 
connected with scholarships or college admissions, and the proposed 
statewide testing program are matters of great significance to high school 
and University programs. These testing programs must be examined. 
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Fortunately, there are well-established channels for this, and provision 
has also been made for ad hoc committees when needed. 

There are many other subjects on which the University and secondary 
school personnel can exchange needed information and advice. For ex- 
ample, high school and University programs for gifted students, particu- 
larly criteria for admission to “starred” high school classes and assignment 
of grades therein, would benefit from discussion. The shortage of trained 
personnel in a number of professional areas is another matter of grave 
concern, together with youth’s current lack of inclination to enter the 
humanities or social sciences. The University man, in perhaps all too 
typical a fashion, prefers to think that counselors and teachers in the high 
schools have partially failed to present these areas as attractively as they 
deserve to be. This prejudice, if such it be, deserves cooperative exam- 
ination. 

To the end that these questions will be answered, and that the Uni- 
versity’s articulation efforts may be increased, coordinated, and made 
more effective, President Clark Kerr established a new University-wide 
post, Dean of Educational Relations, and provided that the Director of 
Admissions, the Director of Relations with Schools, and the Director of 
Educational Placement would report to him. The new Dean and the 
Director of Relations with Schools are engaged in a complete review of 
our articulation programs so that our efforts may better serve high school 
and University interests. 

The Dean of Educational Relations will discuss the many problems 
faced by the University in the semi-annual meetings of the Committee 
on Affiliations with Secondary Schools and seek the advice of the mem- 
bers of the California Association of Secondary School Administrators in 
their solution. Proposed and effected changes will also come to the 
schools in our publications, California Notes, the Prerequisites Bulletin, 
and in special announcements. These channels of consultation and com- 
munication will be broadened and we hope, deepened as we enter an- 
other decade of growth and change. 

It is precisely the problem of how to improve upon the successful 
programs of articulation between secondary and University programs of 
instruction that occupies the Dean of Educational Relations and his staff 
at the present time. Even if perforce the University will enroll a some- 
what smaller percentage of high school graduates directly from the high 
schools than it now does, its strong interest in the programs of the sec- 
ondary schools continues. The University hopes that the administrators 
and faculty of the high schools will continue to take an active and even 
critical interest in the University. 





THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 
AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY EDWARD SANDERS* 


Articulation between high school and college now seems to have been 
easy during the years from 1930 to 1950. High schools had escaped from 
the so-called strangle hold of college imposed admission requirements. 
The traditional college preparatory subjects were first modified and then 
supplemented. Most colleges gradually dropped their specific subject 
matter requirements or were frequently willing to ignore those which 
they did suggest. 

It is probably not necessary to document these statements in detail 
but a few illustrations may be useful. Formal study of English grammar 
was virtually discontinued, to be replaced by the study of dramatics and 
speech, journalism and the high school annual. The study of foreign 
languages was diluted or dropped. My son has just taken two years of 
Elementary Latin in preparation for reading Caesar's Commentaries, 
whereas I had been allotted one year’s preparation and read more of the 
Commentaries. For mathematics, a smaller and smaller percentage of 
students took Mathematics 3 and 4, although it seems likely that the 
course content of the advanced courses was not reduced. The same was 
true in biology, physics, and chemistry, namely that they were elected by 
a smaller per cent of students but in these fields the course content in 
advanced courses was probably increased. The sequence in formal his- 
tory was largely abandoned, replaced by topical work in American his- 
tory and current social problems. 

During the years from 1900 until 1940 the number of high school grad- 
uates grew so much faster than the number of college freshmen that the 
high school in a real sense ceased to have as its primary purpose prepa- 
ration for college. It seemed only reasonable therefore that the high 


*Dean of Admissions, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
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school curriculum and the graduation requirements should be established 
by the high school rather than by the colleges. 

Most of the social forces pulling at the high schools were also bearing 
on the colleges. During these years there were major modifications in 
college curriculums in the majority of our colleges, primarily through the 
addition of new courses and new programs, as in commerce and business 
administration. The traditional academic courses offered in most colleges 
proved to be rather sturdy and long-lived, and gave ground very slowly, 
particularly in the fairly strong independent colleges and universities. 
What is now quite clearly evident in retrospect is that by the decade of 
the 30’s only a handful of the stronger colleges could depend on their 
freshmen to have any common and dependable body of knowledge. In 
fact, almost all colleges were forced to construct courses which demanded 
only that freshmen bring to them some desire to learn, reasonably good 
minds, minimum skill in reading and minimum skills in arithmetic. My 
first teaching experience was in a college which had for many years re- 
quired one year of mathematics for all students. The requirement was 
abolished in the late twenties after one student, according to the campus 
folk lore, failed the course for the ninth time. I visited a major state uni- 
versity which still had such a requirement in 1952. On inquiry it developed 
that one of the courses which could be used to satisfy this requirement 
was an elementary algebra course, the equivalent of 9th grade algebra. 

In summarizing these changes it is my intention to be merely an accu- 
rate historian and not a critic. I imply no criticism therefore when I say 
that, again in retrospect, it seems strange that during those years no strong 
independent colleges took advantage of the soaring high school enroll- 
ments to upgrade their admission requirements, since many colleges 
retained a desire for a rigorous academic program. The explanation is 
probably found in economics and in the facts of supply and demand. 
Actually, throughout these years, our colleges were over-built and under- 
financed. No college in the nation was able to be selective, as we now use 
the term, until the last few years. It is true that a small group of Eastern 
independent colleges were able to enforce a subject pattern of a tradi- 
tional kind but they were not able to demand a very high level of per- 
formance. The influence of this group of Eastern colleges tended to 
support the independent secondary schools and to encourage a more 
academic program in the public schools of that region, but had negligible 
influence over the nation as a whole. 

It is of passing interest that the admission records at Pomona College 
show that it was more selective in admissions from 1925 to 1929 than it 
was again until about 1957. It is probable that the same situation has 
been true at Stanford, and perhaps at some other California colleges. The 
combination of the depression and the development of junior colleges 
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changes this abruptly at the end of the twenties, and it seems unlikely 
that the independent colleges in California had any deterrent effect on 
the curricular changes listed above. Through these years the subject 
pattern enforced by the University of California, unpopular as it may 
have been in some quarters, was without doubt the major influence sus- 
taining some common standards of high school subjects in California. It 
really offered little if any real assurance as to quality, however, and could 
be completed, and frequently was, by the end of the 11th grade. 

To summarize, by the end of the fifties a high school diploma in Cal- 
ifornia gave no assurance that the student receiving it had been exposed 
to any body of common academic subject matter, nor any presumption 
as to the quality of the comprehension of the subjects that had been 
studied. The freshman courses in college presumed, and called for, little 
knowledge of subject matter, but were developed as self-contained units 
which could be started and successfully completed if there were ade- 
quate aptitude plus modest reading ability. Articulation was no problem, 
for schools and colleges operated as virtually independent systems, and 
neither made any important demands on the other. 

Where are we now in 1961? There are at least three important changes 
from recent decades. 


1. The stronger independent colleges are once again requesting, and 


the high schools are offering, a higher level of achievement in tradi- 
tional academic subjects. There has been no substantial change in 
statements of minimum requirements, but the stated minimums 
are not enough. 

. In the high schools the so-called lock step in the courses is being 
broken, both in time spent and in subject matter learned. We now 
see early admissions, summer institutes for gifted students, 12th 
grade students released part time to take one or more courses on a 
college campus, honors and accelerated courses added to the regu- 
lar offerings. 

. In the college a similar breaking of the uniformity in the freshman 
program has been achieved. Freshmen are now being placed at 
different levels in mathematics, most of the sciences, English, lan- 
guages, some social sciences, art, and music. Many colleges now 
offer special honors courses in a variety of fields for gifted freshmen. 


It is probably accurate to say that over the country as a whole, inde- 
pendent colleges have given the major impetus to the second and third 
of the changes listed above. 

These changes are resulting first, from a new set of factors of supply 
and demand. After half a century of colleges having space to spare, al- 
most overnight an apparent shortage of places has developed. As the 
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shortage grew, the stronger and more popular independent institutions 
became not only able, but obliged to be increasingly selective. 

The second reason for the quite rapid change is the widespread rec- 
ognition and acceptance of the fact that the well being and security of 
the United States requires a more effective development of our technical, 
scientific, and intellectual capacities. Almost overnight there has been 
a great ground swell of pressure for more rigorous academic standards 
in public education. 

The net result of these influences is that the stronger independent 
colleges are now able to insist that their students bring to them definite 
and dependable knowledge of subject matter; in mathematics, in lan- 
guages, in skill in reading and writing, in usable knowledge in basic sci- 
ences. They are, in turn, reorganizing their own freshman courses in 
such a way that a student cannot handle them successfully without ade- 
quate knowledge of subject matter before entrance. 

Perhaps the happiest by-products of this is that college faculties are 
ence again becoming interested in, and informed about, the secondary 
school curriculum, and that they have learned that effective curricular 
improvements require the joint efforts of secondary school and college 
faculties. Commissions drawing on both high school and college teachers 
have made, and are still carrying on massive studies in curricular revi- 
sions. The Mathematics Commission, financed and directed by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, has had a marked influence on the 
expansion of the high school mathematics curriculum. The Physical Sci- 
ence Study Committee has done a similar study in physics; the Chemical 
Bond Approach Project, and the Chemical Education Material Study are 
carrying on exciting programs in secondary school chemistry. The Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board is financing and giving leadership to 
an extensive study program looking towards the improvement of the 
teaching of English. In every case these have been conducted by college 
and secondary school teachers jointly. 

Another development of far reaching influence is the Advanced Place- 
ment program sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
In this program committees of secondary school and college teachers 
working by subject groups, have developed syllabi and examinations for 
twelve courses generally offered as freshman courses in college. These 
courses have been developed for use in high schools with the expectation 
that students who pass the examinations can secure college credit for 
the courses. As a result, many students have been able to get from six 
to as many as thirty college semester hour credits for work completed 
in high school. 

The simple and uniform process of finishing a 12th grade at uniform 
level and entering an equally uniform freshman program is being shat- 
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tered in schools and colleges all over the country. As this variation grows, 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to have accurate information of 
the specific knowledge each student has in each field in which the college 
makes differential placements. This is taking us in a straight line towards 
comprehensive tests of achievement in these fields. No satisfactory bat- 
tery of tests of this nature are now available, but when such tests are 
developed, as is almost certain to be done, their use will probably spread 
rapidly among selective colleges. 

What should we expect for the next decade for the independent col- 
leges? Barring major changes of an economic nature, the movements 
and trends operating in the last ten years seem likely to continue. The 
following predictions seem plausible: 


1. The selectivity of the strong independent colleges is likely to be- 
come even greater, and more colleges will achieve this strength. 
This will result from the fact that they will not be able to expand 
as rapidly as the increase in numbers of students. (The Master 
Plan predicts the enrollment in independent colleges will drop by 
1975 from 20 to 11 per cent of the college registration in Cali- 
fornia). The swelling size of the State institutions will increase 
the attractiveness of the independent colleges to many people, pro- 
vided these colleges have strong and successful leadership, both 
academically and financially. 

. If this increased selectivity occurs, and particularly if it is accom- 
panied by the similar and probable increase in selectivity in the 
university, there will be still greater emphasis on subject prepara- 
tion which will result in increased problems in integration. The 
previously crucial concern of the liberal arts college, and the col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, with general education may well be 
challenged as they require their students to bring to them increas- 
ing subject knowledge and maturity. Already the strongest inde- 
pendent colleges have virtually discarded the freshman course 
content of only a decade ago, and replaced it with more advanced 
and more specialized courses. We may be approaching a period 
when we expect secondary schools to assume much of the respon- 
sibility for what is now called General Education. During this 
transition the colleges will have an increased interest in, and ne- 
cessity for, sharing in the planning of secondary school curriculums 
and the setting of academic standards. 

. If present trends continue, independent colleges will be forced to 
find ways to reduce the present chaos in the admissions situation. 
The increased mobility of college students, the nation-wide recruit- 
ing programs conducted by the more popular independent colleges 
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and universities in their desire to be national colleges, the increased 
scholarship programs, have greatly widened the range of choices 
considered by superior seniors. The situation has become for many 
students a highly disrupting one. This increased mobility is tend- 
ing to make us more and more national in our thinking and is 
probably bringing all regions of the country closer together in 
standards. 

. It seems likely that only a relatively small percentage of high school 
graduates will be able to do work of the quality expected by the 
stronger colleges and universities, and a larger percentage will re- 
quire a considerably different program. Secondary schools will 
need a greater differentiation of program than has been common, 
with greater demands forced on their measurements and guidance 
services. We will require greatly increased and improved descrip- 
tions, both of student ability and knowledge, and of college aims 
and requirements. Perhaps the all-purpose diploma will need to 
be supplemented by fairly specific descriptions. There may well 
be not fewer, but more examinations in our futures. There may 
be less local autonomy in the setting of graduation standards, and 
gone for the foreseeable future is the nearly impenetrable curtain 
which has separated secondary school and college faculties. 





“What I believe, what I value most, is transitoriness . . . the perishableness of 
life. .. . It is the very soul of existence. It imparts value, dignity, interest to life. 
Transitoriness creates time—and ‘time is the essence.’ Potentially at least, time is the 
supreme, most useful gift... . One of the most important characteristics distinguish- 
ing man from all other forms of nature is his knowledge of transitoriness, of beginning 
and end, and therefore of the gift of time. . . . To man time is given like a piece of 
land, as it were, entrusted to him for faithful tilling; a space in which to strive inces- 
santly, achieve self-realization, move onward and upward. Yes, with the aid of time, 
man becomes capable of wresting the immortal from the mortal.” 

— Thomas Mann 





PROSPECTS FOR NEW 

STATE COLLEGE ADMISSION POLICIES: 
THE CONTEXT FOR RE-STUDY OF 
STATE COLLEGE ADMISSION POLICIES 


BY ROBERT R. SMITH* 


The State colleges of California and the legislature have been strug- 
gling for some years with the single most compelling issue shaping the 
colleges’ future: How best to cope with their share of the impending 


“tidal wave of students” already en route to the admissions portals of the 
colleges and universities of the State. 

Full-time student enrollments in the State colleges doubled between 
1948-1958 even though the post-World War II baby boom had not yet 
affected college enrollments.’ 

What one writer refers to as the “panic in the colleges” is understand- 
able in view of the Master Plan Survey Team’s projection for tripled en- 
rollment during the next fifteen years in the complex of California higher 
education institutions. The sense of urgency in the colleges is shared by 
legislators seeking more public funds for a burgeoning State. It is spread- 
ing rapidly to parents and to students in the lower schools who fear op- 
portunities for admission to higher education will be curtailed during a 
period in which college preparation is coming to be viewed as essential 
for a successful life, however success is defined. 

The key factor in the Master Plan requiring the development of more 
stringent admission and retention requirements for State colleges is the 


® Chairman of the Department and Professor of Education, San Francisco State 
College. 

1 Reported by the Master Plan Survey Team, Arthur G. Coons, Chairman, “A 
Master Plan for Higher Education in California,” Sacramento: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1960, p. 46. 
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decision* to reduce the percentage of high school graduates eligible for 
State college admission to 33% per cent where approximately 50 per cent 
currently qualify: this is part of the bold plan to coordinate the growth 
of the entire higher education complex in California with an eye both to 
fiscal economy and improved higher education, as the survey team viewed 
those major objectives. 


In each instance during the past year in which the writer has sug- 
gested some possible adverse consequences of such a policy of high se- 
lectivity, the counter argument has been advanced that the continued 
“open door policy” for the junior colleges provides an adequate alterna- 
tive route. However, careful study of the Survey Committee's report 
suggests the ultimate intent is to bring junior college retention standards 
and State college upper division transfer criteria in line with the objec- 
tive of making bachelor degree programs available only to those with 
preparation patterns and achievement comparable to those of freshmen 
admitted to the State colleges. 

Manipulation of admission and retention policies provides a potential 
means of bringing projected facilities and prospective students into bal- 
ance in the State college sector of higher education. The background of 
objectives and premises which largely shape current study of State col- 
lege admissions policies is set forth in chapters IV and V of the “Master 
Plan for Higher Education in California.” New admissions policies are 
expected to contribute heavily to a) definition of the distinctive functions 
of the State colleges, b) diversion of lower division students to junior 
colleges, c) prediction of success in the State colleges under more rigorous 
retention standards, and d) increased emphasis on academic patterns of 
competence in the high schools and colleges. New admission policies 
are also to attempt to “. . . help meet the long range needs and fit the 
fiscal capabilities of the State.” Finally, they are to be an instrument in 
establishing the “. . . heavy obligation to the State (on the part of the 
State colleges) to restrict the privilege of entering and remaining to 
those well above average in the college age group.” 

Proposed revisions of admission policies both at the freshman and 
upper division transfer level thus become no casual affair. Under the 
new Master Plan they become a major key to the direction of higher edu- 
cation in California in this decade. Coupled with other data presented 
by the survey team, the State college admission policies, expected to be 
adopted during the next year or so will have a wider impact on California 
aspirants for bachelor degrees than will admission policies of any other 
sector of higher education because: 1) the University of California is ex- 


2 Ibid., p. 72. 
8 [bid., p. 66. Italics mine. 
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pected, under the Master Plan, to draw students only from the upper 12% 
per cent of high school graduates and, therefore, is placed beyond the 
reach of seven out of eight young people graduating from the high 
schools; 2) independent colleges and universities will serve a diminishing 
proportion of upper division students due to increasingly selective admis- 
sion policies and much more rapid expansion of tax-supported institu- 
tions; and 3) since junior colleges are expected to continue accepting all 
high school graduates who apply, retention rather than admission policies 
become the crucial consideration for them. Therefore, since the State 
colleges will probably award at least two fifths of all bachelors degrees,* 
most of those students aspiring to four-year degrees must attune them- 
selves in the future to State college admission requirements, both at the 
freshman admission point and at the junior transfer level. 

At least one State committee is already hard at work seeking means 
of carrying out the implications of the Master Plan for revision of State 
college admissions requirements. The State Board of Education received 
a progress report from the State College Committee on Admission Stand- 
ards in October, 1960. The committee was established subsequent to a 
meeting of the State College Presidents and the State Board of Education 
in May, 1960. It is comprised of two representatives from each State 
college and several consultants. The progress report and working papers 
available to date show clearly the wide range of issues and policy matters 
which stem from the Master Plan decisions to use admissions procedures 
as a deliberate instrument to moderate fiscal demands and to control the 
growth of the State college sector in relation to the junior colleges and 
the University. 

The committee has a “hot chestnut” and members are aware of that 
fact. That such awareness goes beyond the committee is demonstrated 
by three recent actions. A resolution has been introduced in the State 
Assembly urging delays in raising admission standards for both the Uni- 
versity of California and the State colleges. 

Representatives from the California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators have already begun collecting from high schools data 
which are needed to plan articulated programs between high school and 
colleges. 

The CASSA Board of Directors and higher education institutional 
representatives will explore the problem at the articulation conference 
in May. 


* The Master Plan for Higher Education (p. 63) estimates that by 1975 the rela- 
tive per cent of upper division work carried by various segments of California higher 
education will be as follows: State colleges 57.3, University of California 28.1, pri- 
vate colleges and universities 14.6. 
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Some Issues FACING THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 
—AND THE StuDy COMMITTEES 


Clearly it is too early to estimate the specifics of State college admis- 
sions policies under the new Master Plan, other than in the following 
directions: they will necessarily be more stringent and less flexible if the 
objectives they are expected to serve are to be accomplished. From them 
will come concomitant pressures to standardize curricular offerings and 
testing and evaluation procedures in the high schools, junior colleges 
and State colleges and within departments of individual schools and col- 
leges. Perhaps it will serve some function, however, to list some of the 
issues which should be resolved prior to adopting new admission criteria 
and procedures; many of which are already being reviewed by the State 
committee. 

1. Is it possible to devise admission criteria and procedures that can 
be defended as equitable for students and at the same time serve the 
multiple functions hoped for by the Survey Team? 

2. Have existing research studies of college admission and retention 
practices indicated reliable bases for discriminating between the college 
success potentials of those who fall between the fiftieth and sixty-seventh 
percentile of high school graduates? or must we resort to “cut and try” 
procedures?*® 

3. Are transfer criteria at the upper division level to be correlated 
with the assumption that opportunities for A.B. work should be extended 
only to those “well above the average in the college-age group who 
have completed high school” as stated in the Master Plan? Cannot an 
equally impressive case be made for the need to encourage a wider range 
of student ability, say the upper 60 per cent to attempt college and de- 
vise programs appropriate to that range? 

4. Should the Survey Team’s position that freshman admissions be 
based on a requirement that “. . . all, or almost all, of the recommending 
units for admission shall be in college preparatory subjects” be adopted? 
Will such an approach become a Procrustean Bed which may break the 
degree aspirations of many of those who excel in the creative and prac- 
tical arts, in specialized areas of the college-preparatory programs such 
as science, mathematics, and literature, or in potential for professional 
service despite mediocre scholastic records across the board? 

5. Is there evidence that a pattern of approved “college prep” courses 
provides a base for all college programs and for success after college 
superior to an admission pattern involving evaluation of the total high 
school transcript? This assumption is implicit in one proposal before the 


5 Berdie, Ralph F. “Some Principles and Problems of Selective College Admis- 
sions.” The Journal of Higher Education, Apr.,1960, pp. 191-199. 
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State College Admission Committee and in the Master Plan report as 
well. In fact, one proposal requires an entrance examination score at the 
fiftieth percentile for those offering an unorthodox pattern of college rec- 
ommending grades as against twentieth percentile scores for those who 
fit the preferred pattern. This seems to lack internal consistency. 

6. Who shall define what are to be classified as “solid subjects” if 
recommending units are to be confined largely to college preparatory 
courses? To what extent will high school programs and individual stu- 
dent programs be fragmented and skewed in efforts to assure certainty 
of the needed “recommending units” prior to the last semester in high 
school? To what extent will small high schools be especially impaired in 
their efforts to maintain a comprehensive school program? 

7. What kind of balance can be struck among conventionally used 
criteria for college admission including high school grades, aptitude and 
achievement tests, principal’s recommendations, and collegiate interviews 
to assure needed multi-dimensional bases for selection, yet afford assur- 
ances of equity and some precision in decision making? 

8. Is it wise to seek to adopt uniform admission requirements across 
the State in view of the various distinctive functions carried by different 
State colleges? Is such an approach in keeping with current knowledge 
of the wide diversity among student sub-groups of a given college and 
among the several colleges?* Should differential admission requirements 
be developed to serve different collegiate programs and colleges in dif- 
ferent stages of development? Should criteria be tailored to particular 
programs to assure that students in each program will have the talents 
and preparations suitable to that program? 

9. Can we accept the status quo in college curriculum, instruction, 
and evaluation procedures as adequate? There is an almost universal 
tendency in research studies bearing on the predictive value of various 
college admissions criteria to depend on success or failure in existing 
college programs as the controlling factor against which validity and 
reliability are tested. George Williams’ and others have pointed out the 
prevalent dubious assumption that students’ failure in college signifies 
gaps in students’ preparation and/or inadequate potential, in the light 
of evidence that failure often stems from malfunctioning of the institution 
or individuals in it. 

The questions raised above do not exhaust the pertinent concerns 
facing the policy recommending groups. Research bearing on admissions 
procedures as predictors of college success is in a state of nation-wide 


6 Freedman, Mervin B., “Impact at College.” Number 4 in the series, New Dimen- 
sions in Higher Education. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 1960, 27 pp. 

7 Williams, George, Some of My Best Friends Are Professors. N.Y. Abelard- 
Sherman, 1958. 
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ferment. There is growing awareness that, once some set of selective 
admission procedures have been adopted, as is presently the case in 
California State colleges, further refinements applied to verbal ability, 
academic records, specific preparatory course patterns, and achievement 
tests may add little of predictive value. Beyond this point, study of moti- 
vation and personality patterns and study of the culture of the college 
may provide more helpful guides for both college selection and retention 
policies.* 

The Survey Team wisely recommends establishing a continuing com- 
mittee on selection, admission, and retention as a part of the coordinating 
agency for higher education to make annual reports on further studies 
of these problems. 

In this critical area of educational policy, supporting research is 
strikingly inconclusive and little of it as yet deals directly with crucial 
value problems which, if more clearly understood, must be considered 
as matters in the public domain. 


SoME TENTATIVE ASSESSMENTS AND CAUTIONS 


1. The pressure will be great to establish selective admissions criteria 
and procedures that appear crisp and definitive and thereby to lend se- 
curity to harassed admissions officers in the years ahead. Measures easily 
quantifiable, therefore, have an undue appeal. Only 2 per cent leeway 


is recommended at this time for special exceptions to agreed upon criteria. 
This is a measure of the search for certainty and hardly provides sufficient 
latitude for needed pitchers, centers, and dashmen, let alone those inter- 
ested in bachelors degree programs where aptitude in practical arts is as 
important as is competence in traditional academic fields. 

2. Overemphasis on quantifiable evidence of college aptitude such as 
grades and specific course patterns can thwart the high school student’s 
need for latitude to explore his own interests and potentials, thereby 
freezing him too quickly to a post-high school objective. It is possible too, 
as the tension mounts around the gigantic numbers game of higher edu- 
cation, that the struggle for the external trappings of a successful high 
school education, such as high grade point averages and a transcript with 
a complement of “blue ribbon courses,” may cause many young people 
to miss much of what is most crucial for them to learn because their atten- 


8 For more extensive summaries of pertinent research related to higher education 
admission policies, interested persons may wish to review: 

Fishman, Joshua A. and Pasanella, Ann K., “College Admission-Selection Studies,” 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, October, 1960, pp. 298-310. 

“Impact of College,” supra; Travers, R.M.W., “Significant Research on the Pre- 
diction of Academic Success,” in The Measurement of Student Adjustment, edited by 
Donahue, W. T., et al. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
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tion is diverted by anxiety from the deeper meanings of their study. Over- 
anxious parents are also contributing to this drift away from the basic 
objectives of learning. Grades may become the student’s only real objec- 
tive, thus relegating the intended learnings of a given course to the status 
of so many nonsense syllables. 

3. Serious attention should be given to the possible consequences of 
one or another college admission pattern on the present comprehensive 
high school and community junior college. It is possible to “dry up” sec- 
ondary programs in the fields not defined as “academic” or “college prep,” 
thereby reducing also the candidates available to the college counterparts 
of such programs. It has always been a struggle for each level of the lower 
schools to maintain their own functional integrity in the face of persistent 
demands from the senior schools and colleges that lower school prepara- 
tion be tailored to their wishes. 

4. The general outlines of the Master Plan gained wide support both 
in higher education circles and in the legislature. The vision and boldness 
of the plan is to be applauded as an effort to promote orderly expansion 
of higher education in California. However, present efforts to implement 
its general provisions will doubtless turn up aspects of the plan which 
require re-working as implications of its proposals become clearer. The 
writer views the area of admission and retention procedures as one such 
area. This raises the question of how broad should be the involvement 
in devising new admission policies under the Plan. 

At the writer's college, the representatives to the State Committee 
have worked hard to promote discussion of the issues facing the commit- 
tee, and interest has been spirited. Since, as has been suggested here, the 
decisions to be made in this matter must impinge directly on the philos- 
ophy of public education at both the high school and college levels, ways 
should be found to get clear expressions of judgment from organized par- 
ent groups, teacher groups, and public school administrators in addition 
to those efforts now under way among State college faculties. 

5. There is much in the present climate urging schoolmen and women 
to give short shrift to students who do not lay on the line the proper cre- 
dentials and previously acquired ability—and quickly. Some of those with 
broad perspective on the domestic and international demands for college 
educated personnel during this decade urge that the educational system 
at all levels give high priority to intensive efforts to salvage every child 
and adult for education to the maximum of his potential. 

It seems just a bit paradoxical to argue that public education at any 
level is to be viewed as a privilege precariously extended to individuals 
pre-judged as certain of success, when at the same time we argue that 
our prospects for national survival may rest on our future success in edu- 
cating and training personnel far beyond what we have attempted in the 
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past. A statement in the recent report to the President, Goals for America, 
strikes about the right note in urging that every individual be educated 
to the limits of his capacities and that no individual be subjected to an 
educational program designed for someone else. 

6. Intimately related to policy formulation governing higher education 
selection-admission-retention criteria and procedures are fundamental 
issues of the States’ philosophy of public education which appears to be 
gaining adherents. Stated sharply, they are: 

a. The tax burdens for public education in California have become 
so great that the State must reverse its educational fiscal policies to tailor 
educational opportunity to what the people of the State are expected to 
be willing to pay. Therefore, educational opportunity must come to be 
viewed as a privilege. In the past, California has tended to work on the 
reverse assumption that defined educational needs determined the fiscal 
resources which must be scratched up at all costs. 

b. The burden of proof for success in schools and colleges rests largely 
with the student. It is his business to meet the regulations of the institu- 
tions and perform above the average of his group if he hopes to stay in 
school beyond the required attendance age. The reverse position charges 
the institution with developing programs, instructional procedures, and 
counseling services designed to assure student success, once he is admitted. 

c. In the race for national survival, we have little time for attention 
to the laggard. We must stake our resources on those who are prepared 
to excel in intellectual pursuits. The reverse approach urges that national 
strength in a free society depends on fostering maximum growth in all 
individuals and intensifying our search for high quality performance 
for all in a great diversity of educational enterprises. 

As the waves of youth press against the colleges in this decade, we 
can count on increased discussion of college policies and the fundamental 
assumptions about education that they reflect. Experience at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels assure us of that. 





ANTICIPATE OR BE DAMNED 


The test of our democratic society will be represented not by our talents as movers 
and shakers, or our reputation as masters of the inanimate, or as spawners of nuclear 
power, or as builders of vast industrial establishments, or as individual accumulators 
of possessions. The test before us is whether we can see far enough ahead to meet 
our principal needs. In this sense, of course, the problem is the same for all the earth’s 
inhabitants: Anticipate or die. 

— Norman Cousins, Saturday Review, Dec. 31, 1960. 





HIGH SCHOOL-JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RELATIONS IN THE SIXTIES 


BY H. H. SEMANS* 


The conservative revolution in California education’ and the adoption 
of the Master Plan for Higher Education in California are only two of 
the factors which may affect high school and junior college relations in 
the sixties. To these two factors may be added the often-mentioned in- 
creased numbers of young people coming to high schools and junior col- 
leges, higher taxes for almost all services including education, gifted 
student programs, teaching machines and other electronic devices in 
education, the rapid expansion of knowledge, and the changing nature 
of the world of work. This list is indicative, not exhaustive; nor are these 
items of concern only to high school and junior college educators. They 
will affect to some extent all students and even parents, but the purpose 
of this article is to examine some possible implications for and raise some 
questions concerning articulation between California high schools and 
junior colleges. 

To begin with, cooperation or possible conflict can be found in a 
move to correct some present problems in junior college financing and 
to make thirteenth and fourteenth grade education available in high 
school districts which are not now served by junior colleges. To accom- 
plish this, all California high schools during the decade of the sixties will 
be encouraged to combine and form new junior colleges or to join an 
existing junior college district. This move may restrict the choice of 
junior college for some students now residing in “free” territory. Also 
high school administrators may fear competition for the tax dollar, but 
if they study the present system of junior college financing they can help 
the public understand the present County Junior College Tuition Fund 


* Dean of Instruction, Foothill College, Mountain View, California. 
1 See the special feature articles in the December, 1960, issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 
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and how all taxpayers not in a junior college district already pay for 
junior college services for students in their districts—not only for oper- 
ating expenses, but $300 yearly per a.d.a. for capital outlay. The Master 
Plan recommends that twenty-two new junior colleges be formed. High 
school administrators and boards of trustees while generally helping stu- 
dents and junior colleges can play a major role in determining the size 
and nature of these new districts. 

The cause of this expansion in size and number of junior college dis- 
tricts is the increase in the numbers of students seeking admission to 
college. High school personnel as well as students and parents are con- 
cerned lest there be no place to send qualified students to college. The 
Master Plan has added somewhat to this worry by recommending in- 
creased admission requirements to the State colleges and the University, 
thus shifting by 1970 some 56,000 students to the junior colleges. In a 
sense the junior colleges will become the high school graduate’s “last 
best hope,” if the junior colleges themselves do not decide to solve some 
of their own problems by adopting a selective admission policy. If the 
“conservative revolution” should infect the already somewhat academi- 
cally minded junior colleges, the present “open door” policy could be- 
come a “smaller door” or “revolving door” policy as is the case in some 
midwestern universities. By 1970 will there be enough junior colleges? 
Will high school and junior college personnel be closer together or far- 
ther apart on the questions “Who should go to college?” and “To what 
kind of college”? 


Special programs for gifted students offer another opportunity for 
articulation. Some of these programs allow high school seniors to enroll 
in one or two classes at a nearby junior college, if there is one. Coopera- 
tive planning before and during the instruction should be continued with 
follow-up of the results of such instruction. Modifications of regulations 
in both high school and junior college should be possible, if necessary. 

Not only gifted but regular students may increase the need for articu- 
lation between high school and junior college. The National Defense 
Education Act funds in mathematics, science, and foreign languages as 
well as National Science Foundation courses of study and teaching mate- 
rials are bringing about such a change in what the high school student 
brings to the junior college that junior colleges are having to make modi- 
fications in so-called standard courses. In 1958 there were only seven 
foreign language laboratories in secondary schools in the whole nation. 
In California in 1960, 232 out of 559 high schools report having foreign 
language laboratories. Students are coming to the junior colleges with 
a command of the language that equals the competence attained in the 
most advanced lower division courses the junior college offers. New 
courses are being developed to sustain or to advance this competence, 
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but what will four-year colleges and universities do with these new course 
credits that may overlap some upper division courses? Cooperation be- 
tween high schools and junior colleges can help bring about right deci- 
sions on such problems. 


“Adult Education” vs. college education for adults is another issue on 
which junior colleges do not agree, among themselves, or with the State 
Department of Education, or the Legislature, and possibly with the high 
schools in their respective districts. There is competition, unnecessary 
duplication, and lack of coordinated planning in some districts. Money 
is credited as the root of this evil, but not all the blame can be placed 
on this too rare commodity. Philosophical differences also exist between 
those who feel that all post-high-school education belongs in the junior 
colleges and those who feel that junior college courses should require a 
maturity and ability beyond that required to complete a high school 
course in the same length of time; that junior colleges should reserve their 
increasingly burdened resources to do what high schools can’t do—offer 
college courses for college credit. Junior colleges should offer not just 
_ transfer courses, but all kinds of courses of quality which require con- 
sistently three hours of work per week for a semester for each unit of 
college credit. Where and what will adult education and college edu- 
cation for adults be like in 1970? 

Reference was made in the opening paragraph to the rapid expansion 
of knowledge and the changing nature of the world of work. In a recent 
conference of national leaders in business, industry, government, and 
junior colleges, Dr. Harry C. Kelley, Associate Director, Educational and 
International Activities Section of the National Science Foundation, made 
the statement that it took ten thousand years for man to progress from 
berry picking to scientific farming. The industrial revolution lasted about 
150 years. We are now fifteen years into the technological revolution 
which already has had a greater impact on expansion of knowledge and 
on people throughout the world than the industrial revolution had. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kelley, soon 96-97 per cent of all labor will require some 
technical knowledge. Unskilled labor will practically disappear, which 
means that high school graduates will be pressed to identify the mental 
and manual skills they have to offer the world of work and the society 
of which they are a part. Much must be learned on the job, but it will 
be natural for employers to prefer applicants with something to offer 
right from the start of employment. 

This expansion of knowledge and change in the nature of the world 
of work also means that both high schools and junior colleges need to 
examine courses of study so they will include pertinent new material and 
delete that which is now less pertinent. With all possible deletions made, 
however, there still will not be time to do thoroughly all that seems nec- 
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essary in either high school or junior college. One avenue of relief may 
be found in an examination of possible unnecessary duplication between 
high school and junior college courses and requirements. More exten- 
sive use of comprehensive examinations for advanced placement may 
help solve this problem. For example, it is probable that some high 
school graduates have reached proficiency in English composition that 
is equal to, or greater than that reached by some junior college students 
who have completed English 1A. If so, why should the high school grad- 
uate not be placed in English 1B or in speech? In the field of United 
States History considerable time might be saved. As one student put it, 
“I can't see how landing the pilgrims still another time is going to make 
me a better citizen.” Perhaps he would be a better citizen and less likely 
to vote for unsound propositions if he were to meet his social science 
and citizenship requirements in courses in Principles of Economics or 
Economics in the Electronic Age. Are high schools and junior colleges 
ready to tackle specifically the intent of the law on how to make a better 
citizen? 

High schools do a good job generally, and junior colleges, in estab- 
lishing general education requirements, should recognize the fact that 
general (common to all) education has been going on at a considerable 
pace all through elementary and high school. On the other hand if some 
proficiency is not shown by high school graduates, junior colleges may still 
have to try yet again to transfer the “late bloomer” out of the 4 per cent 
unskilled labor category. 

In a recent United States Government bulletin*® it is reported that 
the Russians require that all pupils in the regular ten year school com- 
plete mathematics up through solid geometry and trigonometry, physics 
up to topics in atomic physics, chemistry up to organic substances and 
“polytechnic studies” as part of their general education. They claim that 
as a result there is no shortage of students qualified to go on in engineer- 
ing and science. All have had the background. 

The writer as a former junior high school teacher and principal real- 
izes what this could do to the mental health of California’s elementary 
and high school teachers, students, and parents. From personal contacts 
he knows that East German teachers have a powerful motivator in the 
alternative for the student who doesn’t produce. This is assignment to 
labor crews or apprenticeship in a trade, both of which mean the end of 
educational opportunity. In East Germany both parents and students 
stake all on the student's passing of the state examinations which allow 
further education. “Open door” junior colleges do not exist in East Ger- 


2 'W. K. Medlin, C. B. Lindquist, and M. L. Schmidt, Soviet Education Programs, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1960, pp. 41 and 42. 
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many for the late bloomer or the student who is mentally lazy or incom- 


petent. 

America’s future does not depend on emulating the Russian educa- 
tional system which ignores many individual differences and sacrifices 
many individual liberties in the name of the state. But emphasis on the 
philosophy of hard work in American schools, homes, and elsewhere is 
necessary if sufficient quality and quantity of educated citizenry are to 
compete with dedicated communists. Thus, if junior colleges are to pro- 
duce two-year graduates, with job-entry competence, patriotism, and a 
sense of social values in an increasingly complex world, they can’t spend 
too much space and staff on students who in elementary and high school 
didn’t take to heart the message of the need for hard work. This raises 
the question of how far junior colleges should go in offering remedial 
work. 

Guidance offers another good opportunity for articulation between 
high schools and junior colleges. Continued effort needs to be made on the 
passing along and wise utilization of test, scholastic, and anecdotal infor- 
mation on students. In turn the junior colleges should continue to provide 
high schools with first semester grades of the high school’s graduates. 
Also high school counselors are in a key position to get both parents and 
students to think about new employment opportunities in two-year cur- 
riculums. Many of these occupations are highly respected, employ large 
numbers, and pay $400-$500 per month to A.A. degree graduates upon 
job entry. Adults flock to these classes for a college education which en- 
ables them to advance in their present employment or to transfer from 
present to new employment. High school graduates and their parents, 
on the other hand, do not seem to see these opportunities, or they prefer 
to seek status in more traditional, pre-professional curriculums. Most of 
these new curriculums require average or better intelligence and some 
science and mathematics. The technicians are an integral part of scien- 
tific teams and are essential to the technological world of work. How 
can more students be programmed into these occupations, many of which 
are essential to national security? 

These newer two-year fields include employment for electronic tech- 
nicians, ceramic engineering technicians, scientific aides, computer pro- 
grammers, data processors, medical assistants, dental assistants, registered 
nurses, and x-ray technicians. Almost all of these occupations are ap- 
propriate for women as well as men. 

Recruitment in these fields depends on how much junior college 
personnel tell high school counselors, students, and parents about these 
fields; how enthusiastic high school counselors are about the possibilities 
in these fields, and how effectively high school students are programmed 
to meet the prerequisites for these fields. These fields represent opportu- 
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nities in the new world of work which weren't more than a dream when 
many high school and junior college personnel were being counseled in 
their own high school and college days and thus they can’t depend just 
on their own college experience and knowledge in guiding young people 
today. How can they be assisted further in keeping up with the sixties? 

Finally, one of the most difficult areas of articulation between high 
schools and junior colleges is in continuing effective means of student 
motivation so that what is begun in high school is added to in college. 
Will there be in the decade of the sixties significant studies in process 
or in prospect which high school and junior college personnel can use 
to find ways to increase the number of students who want to learn, ways 
to produce in students the spark of curiosity, the desire to find and to 
use knowledge so that their lives will be more satisfying to themselves 
and their fellow men? Perhaps this problem offers the greatest challenge 
to those dedicated to better articulation in this decade. 





EASING EXPANSION PROBLEMS 


To conquer the twentieth-century problem of small college expansion, the oldest 
college in California has found a twelfth-century solution: the college plan of Oxford 
University in England. The University of the Pacific in Stockton, Calif., which 
changed its name from the College of the Pacific on its 110th anniversary last Friday, 
will create from ten to fifteen independent, 250-student colleges on its campus during 
the next ten years. 

Although a number of other American institutions have adopted aspects of the 
Oxford arrangement, the University of the Pacific is the first to duplicate Oxford’s 
entire plan—with one exception: the Stockton cluster of colleges will share a single 
library. According to Dr. Robert E. Burns, president of the university, Oxford officials 
regret the scattering of libraries throughout their colleges and wish they were able 
to consolidate. 

The library, certain laboratory facilities and the general supervision of the uni- 
versity’s academic vice president are all the colleges will have in common. Each one 
will operate an undergraduate liberal arts program with its own faculty, provost, hous- 
ing, dining room, and course schedule. 

The curriculum of the new colleges is planned to eliminate all “splinters.” In- 
stead of accumulating a prescribed number of credits in a “proliferation of courses” 
of two and three hours each, students will take only three courses a semester, each 
course meeting five hours a week. Students’ eligibility for graduation will be based 
on final examinations of proficiency and the recommendation of tutors. 

— Natalie Jaffe, The New York Times, Jan. 8, 1961. 





ADMISSION PATTERNS 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BY GRANT W. JENSEN* 


California continues to be fortunate in the many provisions it makes 
for the education of its children, youth, and adults. This is a reflection 
of the belief of our people in the values of education. Operations in 
public education have been accomplished by a corps of intelligent and 
able educators of all ranks and levels who have constantly debated the 
issues and aims of education and translated them into action programs. 
A current difficult issue, with many facets, concerns who shall be ad- 
mitted to college. 

Educators in public secondary schools have worked diligently to hold 
all youth in high school until graduation. In this State over 90 per cent 
of the age group 14-17 are in school. Recognition of this spread of indi- 
vidual differences, has caused our high schools to become truly compre- 
hensive in nature. Not only have subject offerings been increased and 
special programs developed (e.g., mentally retarded), but many schools 
have adopted “track” systems or other arrangements of placing students 
so that they can succeed at their own levels of capabilities. Such plans 
are under continuous study and are being refined constantly to provide 
different experiences for youth. 

This concept for providing opportunity for all students to remain in 
high school has implications for admission to college. It now becomes 
more important for each collegiate institution to determine its purposes 
and select its clientele accordingly. It also means that the high school 
diploma should not be considered a badge of admission to any college. 

In secondary schools at least two forces have operated to make it 
difficult to work realistically with many parents and students in planning 
their futures. One has been the wave of publicity used by all media on 
the need for a college education. This has been engendered by both 
national needs and changes in the economy. College attendance has be- 


* Principal, South High School, Bakersfield, California. 
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come a status symbol. The second pressure has been the gradual limita- 
tion of jobs available to teen-agers. Some parents cannot realistically 
assess the abilities of the student and equate them to their desires and 
ambitions. High schools harbor all types of students: the able, the lazy, 
the insecure, the resistant learner. The net result is a confusion that 
exists in students’ minds about the right to enter higher education simply 
because they are citizens as opposed to the concept that students must 
demonstrate some ability to prove they can profit from higher education. 

There is a wide diversity of college admission policies in California. 
Selective admission procedures have been maintained in the private col- 
leges according to their standards. The University of California has con- 
tinued cooperatively to discuss problems and procedures with secondary 
school administrators. Data on success of admitted students at the Uni- 
versity indicates the program has been satisfactory. Counseling staffs 
use the subject pattern of the University as a general guide in outlining 
programs for college bound students. Outside of the few students who 
desire to become career specialists this pattern has created no undue 
hardships. 

The State college admission pattern has taken a different form. This 
has been more in keeping with research studies which indicate that no 
single subject nor single pattern of subjects is a reliable predictor of 
success in college. Since students will be admitted who have completed 
seventy semester periods of course work (except physical education and 
military science) in subjects with grades of A and B or fifty semester 
periods in subjects with grades of A and B and 20th percentile on na- 
tional norms of a standard college aptitude test, some questions have 
been raised about the value of each high school subject as related to 
college success. 

One instance might be achievement of A and B grades in music or 
art courses offsetting grades of C or D in academic work. This student 
would be admitted. 

A second student who earns a good C average in all college prepar- 
atory courses would be denied entrance. 

A second problem concerns recognition of grades at face value re- 
gardless of course placement in the secondary school. Students in college 
level English might receive “C” grades and thus be denied. Students in a 
general English course might receive A or B grades and thus become 
eligible. There is no intent that any equivalency be established between 
the different levels. 

State college personnel have been analyzing the data relative to the 
retention and persistence of students admitted in the past and should be 
able to offer guide lines in the near future. Such problems do indicate 
that the secondary schools may be requested to identify college prepar- 
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atory courses. Indirectly the secondary school would be assisting in the 
selection of potential college students. 

Our junior colleges complete the triad of higher education in Cali- 
fornia and have enabled all high school graduates to pursue post high 
school education. The fine contributions of the junior college in perform- 
ing the function of education at the undergraduate level and in vocational- 
technical fields are unquestioned. Higher education is made available 
locally to every graduate and in some junior college districts over 50 
per cent of the high school graduates are now attending a college. This 
is unheard of in other sections of the nation. 

As facilities become crowded and financing becomes more difficult, 
it may be desirable to modify the “wide open” door policy of admissions 
to the junior college. Education is a serious and expensive business. 
Some of our youth need to recognize this at an earlier stage in their lives. 
A few junior colleges are using an early probation system—placing enter- 
ing freshmen on probation if they enter with less than a “C” average. 
The intent is to allow opportunity of entry but nudge the student to 
demonstrate that he can profit from this experience. Some junior colleges 
have already enforced firm probationary policies that have favorably 
affected the attitudes of students in high school. 

Secondary school administrators have shielded themselves from as- 
sisting in the final selection of students who should enter college. For 
obvious reasons this has been a necessary protection when only 5 to 7 
per cent of the students were concerned about attending college. The 
new dimension concerning admission of 50 to 60 per cent of high school 
students alters the problem. Through the use of cumulative records, test 
scores, and other performance data it may be necessary in the future for 
the high school staffs to work closely with the area junior college in mak- 
ing certain judgments about who should attend the junior college. 

Paths of learning for marginal students or “late bloomers” or any 
other resistant variety of high school student might take a different 
course. In lieu of regular admission to junior college such students could 
be requested to take courses offered in adult evening school or in ex- 
tended day programs. Acceptable work completed in such classes could 
open the door to regular admission. 

Secondary schools are concerned that community colleges continue 
their roles in both transfer and technical-vocational education. There are 
occasions when some selection of students would be beneficial. 

The rush to college is here. Secondary schools are concerned that all 
students who have demonstrated promise be furnished the opportunity 
of attending college. The next few years call for closer cooperation be- 
tween higher education and the secondary schools as they seek suitable 
answers to admission problems. 








A CITIZENS’ SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
EVALUATES ITS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY PROGRAM 


BY EDWARD W. SOLOMON*® and JULIAN WEIDLERt 


Wuy FormMep 


It is interesting to recall that centuries ago a wise man once said, “It 
is better to light a lamp than to curse the darkness.” Darkness can some- 
times take the form of inconclusive information. 

On July 9, 1956, the daily newspaper of Napa headlined the follow- 
ing article. 


GRADUATES OF NAPA TRAIL IN U.C. STUDY 


Other articles that followed over a period of time were headlined: 


DEAN REFUTES STORY OF GRADUATES’ 
LOW SCHOLASTIC RATINGS 


STATE AIDE SAYS NAPA LEADS 
IN SENDING STUDENTS TO COLLEGE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GETS SPROUL’S PRAISE 
ON STUDENTS’ RECORDS 


These subsequent articles, the purported difficulty some students were 
experiencing in being admitted to colleges of their choice, and national 
magazine articles were insufficient to quiet the concern of the public 
and school personnel. They were still asking, “Well, how ARE we doing?” 

The City Superintendent of Schools, H. M. McPherson, suggested to 
the Board of Trustees that a study of the college-preparatory training for 
students might be advisable. The School Board formed a citizens’ com- 
mittee to carry on such a study. 


* Research Assistant to the Napa (California) Citizens’ Committee on College 
Preparation, and Principal of Silverado Junior High School. 

+ Chairman of the Napa Citizens’ Committee on College Preparation, and Pres- 
ident of Rough Rider, Inc. 
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Leaders of various community and parental organizations, teachers, 
and principals suggested names of citizens representative of various opin- 
ions, occupations, and educational levels. 

A list of forty names was submitted by the Superintendent to the 
School Board. The School Board selected thirty-two names, with the 
understanding that others could be added. 

The charge to the committee was: 


“To investigate and evaluate the curriculums, teaching methods, 
and counseling provided for, and the performance of, those stu- 
dents who can reasonably be expected to qualify for an A.B. or 
B.S. degree.” 


The first organizational meeting was held May 25, 1957, four months 
before Sputnik. At this same meeting, by mutual consent of the commit- 
tee, the Superintendent, and the Board of Trustees, a Research Assistant, 
one of the school principals, was appointed to work with the committee. 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES 


What can be told to educators about committees? They are painfully 
aware of their functioning. Unique factors combined to make this group 
function well. 

The Committee: During the first few meetings, the committee organ- 
ized for action: it selected a regular meeting night; members were fur- 
nished with binders for minutes and items developed by the committee; 
it selected a chairman and vice-chairman; adopted policies and proce- 
dures for the operation of the committee; discussed possible areas of 
study; decided on sub-committees, and assigned each member to sub- 
committee on which he wished to serve. 

The committee insisted on working, for the most part, as a committee 
of the whole. This has had the result of involving each person in each 
area of study and in each decision. 

An interesting fact about the committee is that it has never taken a 
tally vote on any point that has necessitated voting. A consensus of opin- 
ion is all that has been necessary to reach agreement. 

After four years of work, only two or three of the more than thirty 
members have not attended regularly in the past two months. 

During the committee’s study phase, it obtained the preliminary in- 
formation through reading or studying and invited various curriculum 
departments to meetings further to discuss school functions. These ses- 
sions never assumed any overtones of investigation. They were merely 
for discussion and providing information. 
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Sub-Committees: Four sub-committees were formed: (1) Counseling 
and Guidance, (2) Curriculum, (3) Pupil Performance, and (4) Teach- 
ing Methods. 

The Steering Committee: It was soon discovered by the committee 
as a whole that there was a need for coordination of all the areas of 
study engaged in by each sub-committee. As a result, a Steering Com- 
mittee developed, composed of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, the chair- 
man of each sub-committee, and the Research Assistant, when needed. 
Any member was welcome to attend the monthly Steering Committee 
meetings. 

Research Assistant: In the first months of operation the entire com- 
mittee, the sub-committees, and the steering committee established pro- 
cedures for utilizing the Research Assistant. His responsibilities included 
securing requested information, providing relevant reading matter, ar- 
ranging for meetings with school personnel, and organizing, and REor- 
ganizing the wealth of information gathered. 

The Research Assistant was the liaison person between school per- 
sonnel and the committee members. The committee was not directly in- 
volved in going into a school to question teachers or administrators. 
Members were welcome to talk to school personnel, and all school records 
were available for study at any time. 

School Board and Administration: The school administration, the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, and the School Trustees, have been kept informed 
regularly with minutes of the meetings and items which the committee 
has developed. Principals were invited periodically to attend meetings 
and to hear discussion about materials that the committee had been 
studying. The Superintendent, as well as the Trustees, was invited to 
committee meetings many times. 

At the end of the second year, a progress report, written and oral, was 
given at a dinner meeting to the Board, District Superintendent, and 
secondary school administrators. 


EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


“Getting Educated”: The committee underwent a period of “learning 
the language” of the school system. This was not an easy matter as many 
members had to learn a new vocabulary. This required wide reading. 
After this reading was discussed in sub-committee meetings, the benefits 
were shared with the entire committee. Material was secured from the 
State Department of Education, as well as university and college libraries. 
Also, specific educational books, pamphlets, and magazine articles which 
members requested were obtained. These ranged from Bestor’s Educa- 
tional Wastelands to Conant’s The American High School Today. The 
committee also made use of both local and out-of-district specialists. 
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Specialists, Local and Out-of-District: The various people with whom 
the committee met included the secondary school principals, the coun- 
selors, the deans, the school psychologist, teachers in various subject- 
matter fields, the curriculum coordinators, and the District and County 
Superintendent of Schools. Among the guests sponsored by the com- 
mittee was James Lynch, Associate Professor of English, University of 
California, who spoke on Tlie Challenge of the School in a Changing 
World to over two-hundred of the general public; members were invited 
to hear James Conant when he appeared in San Francisco to give his 
preliminary report on the American High School; Henry Nash Smith, 
Head of the English Department, University of California, discussed the 
Subject A Examination with suggestions for a high school English pro- 
gram; and James Kirchanski of the 3-R School in San Rafael discussed 
the problems of a private school. 

The committee was invited to parent meetings at various schools to 
discuss its activities. They also made a presentation to the teachers of 
the Napa City Schools at a pre-school meeting in the Fall of 1958. 

The chairman attended the Cubberly Lecture Series with the District 
Superintendent and secondary school administrators in the Summer of 
1958 at Stanford University. He also attended a meeting at San Francisco 
State College when the State Social Studies Curriculum Committee met 
there to discuss their findings. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


After a period of time had been spent in reading, hearing specialists, 
and attempting to understand the areas which they were going to study, 
further questions began to develop in the minds of sub-committee mem- 
bers. This resulted in the formulation of questionnaires to secure answers 
to questions, and to assist in the evaluation of tentative conclusions. 


Enrollments: The first questionnaire prepared by the committee was 
a series of questions dealing with curriculum, enrollments, and class loads 
in the academic subjects. These were sent to selected high schools in 
the Bay Area. 

Class Studies: Intensive studies of the classes of 1950, 1953, 1956, 1958, 
and 1960 were made regarding the graduates’ ability, achievement, and 
qualifications for various types of colleges. Also, a questionnaire was sent 
to the Napa High School graduates of the classes of 1958, 1959, and 1960, 
to determine their present status in college, university, or community. 

Parents: Much time was spent on preparing a questionnaire sent to 
about 2900 parents, to which about 35 per cent of the parents responded. 
The committee examined, discussed, and evaluated the answers and com- 
piled a statistical analysis of the questions to summarize parent thinking. 
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Counselors: This questionnaire was devised to determine counselors’ 
opinions on the present procedures of counseling and guidance, and 
asked for suggestions for improvement. Some of the theories that the 
committee had garnered in their reading and discussion were explored 
in the questionnaire. This material was then evaluated, discussed in the 
sub-committee, and a written analysis presented to the entire group. 

Teachers: The teacher’s questionnaire asked questions, for example, 
about subject matter, discipline, class loads. 


INTERVIEWS 


Teachers: The committee met with teachers from various curricular 
areas to ask questions concerning curriculum content, teaching methods, 
and pupil performance in particular subject areas. Teachers were most 
cooperative with the committee and readily gave answers to questions 
and discussed problems because they had the feeling that the committee 
was working with them to upgrade the total educational program. 

Students: Two separate interviews were held with those students 
currently in attendance at four-year schools or at Napa Junior College. 
The students met with the committee and discussed questions concerning 
the preparation they had received in high school. Just prior to the sessions, 
John McGrath, Clinical Psychologist at the Napa State Hospital, met 
with the students in a “brain-storming” session to help put them at ease. 
They gave thought-provoking answers to questions, which provided 
insight into the problems they had encountered in high school—those 
that were solved and those that were not solved. 

Administration: The committee discussed with principals student dis- 
cipline within the schools, the effects of this discipline, procedures used 
in the selection of teachers, how the curriculum is developed and made 
a part of the total program. Discussion. with the city and county super- 
intendents helped to explain the over-all administration of schools. 

Guidance Services: Meetings were held with the county-wide master 
counselor and counselors. They discussed their roles and functions in 
counseling and guidance. The school psychologist met with the committee 
to discuss ramifications of testing . . . why we test, what we are trying 
to test, procedures involved in testing, and samples of the various types 
of tests. 


EFFECTS OF THE COMMITTEE TO DaTE 


The committee has developed a set of criteria that can be used to 
evaluate a good college preparatory program. Our schools will then be 
measured against these criteria to point up areas of strength and needed 
improvement. 

The fact that the committee has been functioning has had a decided 
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effect upon the total curriculum. Greater recognition of the college pre- 
paratory student has occurred in the community and within the faculties 
at the various schools. 

The Napa Citizens’ Committee on College Preparation, after studying 
and evaluating the work of the professionally credentialled personnel in 
the educational system in Napa, felt that it was not up to the committee 
to give school personnel a feeling that it was in any way trying to usurp 
any of the historical prerogatives of the educators. 

The committee served the purpose of spotlighting topics within its 
scope, presenting the picture to the educators, giving suggestions, and 
letting the educators decide for themselves the best way to implement 
necessary improvements. The attitude of the committee has been success- 
ful in its efforts to brighten the lamp of education rather than to find | 
fault, to “curse the darkness.” 

While studying the entire picture of the curriculum and other fields 
mentioned, it is important to bear in mind that it was specifically assigned 
to the task of studying student performance, counseling, teaching meth- 
ods, and curriculum for the college preparatory group of students. How- 
ever, in order to do this job successfully it was important for the members 
of the committee to remember that there were other students in these 
schools. Thus, the committee was not swayed to the extent of excluding 
these other students in their deliberations, and coming up with answers 
that would be too iron-bound to apply to all students. They tried to keep 
the college préparatory program within the perspective of the entire 
comprehensive high school. 

The members of the committee are convinced that, had they come up 
with decisions too early in this study—say at the end of the first or even 
the second year—some of the decisions may have appeared ill-considered 
compared with the present views of the committee. There have been 
definite changes in attitudes among the members of the committee con- 
cerning the charge made to them. 

The committee’s work to date has resulted in some tangible products: 

Brochure: One of the first conclusions by the committee was the ne- 
cessity for a brochure outlining subjects in a suggested sequence for those 
students who wished to follow a college-preparatory program. The com- 
mittee developed this pamphlet with the help of school personnel. It was 
subsequently distributed to all the parents of the ninth and tenth grade 
students. As a result the college-preparatory program was brought more 
forcefully to the attention of the parents of the students in the ninth and 
tenth grades. 

Test Results: A statistical compilation was made of the Cooperative 
General Achievement Test given to the high school seniors over the past 
fourteen years. These results showed Napa students consistently well 
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above national and local norms in science and mathematics, and at local 
and national norm, in social sciences. However, the results revealed a 
possible weakness in school achievement in certain areas of English. As 
a result a meeting was held with the District English Curriculum Com- 
mittee. English teachers pointed to many factors that involved or possibly 
contributed to the low scores. After this meeting with the teachers, a 
meeting was held to apprise the superintendent of problems in the Eng- 
lish curriculum. A communication by the committee was sent to the 
Superintendent specifically to spotlight areas needing attention so that 
immediate steps could be taken to apply corrective measures. Teachers 
in other departments were informed of the results of this test and were 
asked to scrutinize the mechanics and effectiveness of expression in re- 
ports that were handed to them. Subsequently, the committee requested 
that the Board recognize the heavy class load in English and try to 
lighten it. 

Science: One concern of the committee was that of science facilities. 
Only two science laboratories, physics and chemistry, were available to 
students at the high school. Success in these two classes is based on a 
high degree of mathematical ability. It was felt that a laboratory science 
should be made available for those students of lesser mathematical abil- 
ity. The committee after study and checking with other schools, recom- 
mended to the Superintendent and the Board that a laboratory course 
in physiology be installed in the high school curriculum. This course has 
been functioning for a year and a half, with the aid of Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act. 

World History: The high school, which in our district is eleventh and 
twelfth grade only at this time, did not have a course in world history. 
It was only available to the students in the junior high schools, grades 
seven through ten. Many students did not have an opportunity to take 
this course during those years. The Committee’s recommendation to the 
Superintendent and Board resulted in world history being added at the 
high school level. 

Summer School: The committee was also concerned about supple- 
mentary education for the college-preparatory student. A thorough study 
of summer schools was made. Napa has had an elective summer school 
for the past twelve years which was of a recreational type. In the Spring 
of 1959, after a study, the committee recommended to the Superintendent 
and the Board a summer school for credit. Due to financial problems, 
Napa was unable to hold summer school for credit until the Summer of 
1960. It was an outstanding success in that the holding power of the 
summer school was far greater than it had ever been in the past. The 
number of students selecting college-preparatory courses was not too 
great. But many students took electives which enabled them to take 
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more college-preparatory courses in the regular school year. The summer 
school also gave the student an opportunity to raise his grades in aca- 
demic subjects. 

Foreign Language: The committee was of the opinion that the for- 
eign language program should be broadened. The program in effect in 
1957 was two years of high school foreign language in grades ten and 
eleven. Twelfth graders then took the third year at the junior college at 
a college pace. At the end of their twelfth year, they would have com- 
pleted four years of high school foreign language. The committee felt 
that the pace was too fast for the majority of the students. They recog- 
nized the value of the original program and did not wish to abandon 
but to add to it. The committee suggested that, in addition to this one 
.method, the student should get three to four years of foreign language 
at a high school pace. This recommendation has been partially acted on 
and is in process of being fully implemented. 

Counseling and Guidance: As a partial result of the committee’s study 
of counseling and guidance, our community moved into an N.D.E.A. 
project for assistance. With the spotlight on demands for counseling and 
guidance, the counselor-pupil ratio is undergoing revision. Our original 
ration was 600+ to one full-time counselor. This is being gradually re- 
duced to the point where it will be one full-time counselor to about 475 
students in the Fall of 1961. 

The committee hopes to submit its final report to the Board in late 
March or early April of 1961. One of the recommendations will be that 
within two or three years a similar committee should be appointed again 
to continue study of certain facets of the college-preparatory program. 
They did not have time to go into the many changes in the curriculum, 
such as in social studies and mathematics. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BetrerR CoLLEecE-Hicn ScHoot CoorpINATION 


The committee found that it had to rely quite heavily on the colleges 
and universities for information. The following suggestions will reflect 
some of the problems this committee encountered while making its study. 


1. A much better means for the university or college to inform the 
high school of the achievements of its particular students is needed. 
Maybe state-wide data processing will correct this major problem, but 
until it is in operation, the burden will continue to rest on the individual 
college record departments. Only the University of California regularly 
reports back to the high schools regarding their students, and such in- 
formation is vital to good evaluation. In all other colleges, the high school 
must supply the name of its students in attendance, and this is difficult 
when a student may have applied to many colleges. 


‘ 
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2. Greater personal contact by representatives from colleges and uni- 
versities with high schools must be established. 

3. High school personnel] should try to visit the various institutions 
of higher learning where they have students enrolled. Interviews would 
help to evaluate the high school’s curriculum, counseling and guidance 
program, its methods of teaching, and pupil performance. 

4. Clear, concise explanations to high schools and students of the 
shifting entrance requirements should be the concern of the college ad- 
mission personnel if they wish the high schools to prepare their students 
properly. 

5. More detailed information about scholarships that are available 
and how to qualify for them is desirable. 

6. Coordination of curriculum could be greatly facilitated if repre- 
sentatives of the curriculum departments of the high schools and colleges 
could arrange for exchange visits. Our experience has shown that high 
school teachers respond best to college representatives who have had 
some experience working with either high school teachers or high school 
students. 





COMPLEXITY OF EDUCATIONAL CHOICES 


“One’s life is not a single straight line; it is a bundle of duties very often con- 
flicting. . . . And one is called upon continually to make one’s choice between one 
duty and another... . 

“Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be smooth sailing if one 
could determine the course of one’s actions only by one general principle whose ap- 
plication at a given moment was too obvious to need even a moment’s reflection. But 
I cannot recall a single act which could be so easily determined.” 

— Mahatma Gandhi, All Men Are Brothers, 
New York: Columbia University Press, UNESCO, 1958. 





PAUSE FOR REFLECTION 


We must teach our students and citizens the necessity of withdrawal into their 
own thoughts as a preparation for independent action.” 

— Harold Taylor, “The Uses of Knowledge,” 

A.L.A. Bulletin, November 1960. 
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